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Big Fires of Last Year * Public 
Interest in Agency Separation * 
TNEC Quiz of Life Insurers * Ohio 
Agents’ Association in Revolt * 


Notes About the Insurance World 
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The direct, effective way to 


reduce fire insurance cost 
is to reduce fire losses— 
a long recognized policy of 


Mill Mutual Fire Insurance 





THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......................-.-.:ecssssseees so0ees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co Chicago, IIl. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................0.--cscesessesssseseeeseeees Des Moines, lowa 





MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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POLICYHOLDER FIRST 
CONSIDERATION 


* 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
: OF SEATTLE 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mégr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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Proof of Sound Protection 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


(As filed with the New York Insurance Department) 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
. * Reserve for Losses.............- $ 4,819,880.07 
| Bonds (omortized)® ............ $ 9,190,201.23 Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. 4,357,898.48 
} PE» ivba5 cesc< cnet hewes 745,141.48 Reserve for Taxes.............. 202,242.13 
Reserve for Dividends Declared But 
I ia a bons anastasia ‘ 

Mortgoges 52,239.00 a eae wren 220,000.00 
Prtarest Aecieed: oi... 66sec oases 48,694.13 Reserve for Other Liabilities. .... 55,548.37 
: : . General Voluntary Reserve....... 300,000.00 

Premiums in Course of ene. 872,946.20 Guaranty Fund ...$ 500,000.00 

Due from Insurance Companies. .. 25,623.92 ED Scarveaas 1,563,517.84 

We pat nates ch reat es 1,084,240. + ner 
-_ oes Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,063,517.84 
Total Admitted Assets........ $12,019,086.89 Total Liabilities and Surplus. . .$12,019,086.89 


*On the basis of December 31, 1938, market quotations of bonds, total assets would be increased 
to $12,333,406.01 and surplus to policyholders to $2,377,836.96. Securities carried at $565,765.68 
in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. Securities carried at 
$121,221.50 are deposited with other Insurance Companies as required in the regular course 
of business. 



































HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF WISCONSIN 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
PROVIDING SELECT RISKS WITH SAFE SAVINGS ON eased AND OTHER LINES OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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THIS MONTH 
s 


OOKING over the material in this 
issue, we were surprised, if not a 
trifle startled, to note that it is mostly 
news or articles growing out of cur- 
rent happenings. Perhaps this calls 
for no excuse, since how can a mag- 
azine be an insurance publication and 
neglect the big happenings in the in- 
surance world? The circumstance em- 
phasizes, however, that insurance is 
more and more in the public eye— 
and we express the hope that it will 
be more soothing than irritating * One 
can start pondering on the Monopoly 
Quiz and go on and on speculating 
about what may or may not come of 
it later. Our article presents only a 
factual summary since the investiga- 
tion has not reached a stage of 
definite conclusion. Possibly it may 
never get that far; but how interest- 
ing are the possibilities! Another 
trend which may or may not progress 
is evident in the attitude of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents to- 
ward the National Association of 
which it was, but no longer is, a mem- 
ber. Will such criticism and defection 
spread, and if so, what will be the 
effect on certain entrenched ideas ° 
Big fires of 1938 call attention not 
only to the spectacular aspects of 
devastation by flames but inspire the 
thought that there is much useless 
waste of the nation’s resources. 


NEXT MONTH 
& 


E ARE expecting some other big 

news to break. There will be 
added remarks about new and im- 
proved service to automobile policy- 
holders. Some of our professor authors 
are on the list for articles educational. 
And we always liked the name 
“March”. It suggests action. Well 
let’s see what we shall see. 


























Photo by Ruth Rust Studio. 















































RAY B. LUCAS 


Superintendent of Insurance 
State of Missouri 


patented LUCAS brings an abundance of experience in various 

activities to bear on his new position. Holding degrees from the University 
of Missouri and the University of Chicago he has ranged over a wide field of 
practice, his legal career culminating with judgeships in Circuit Courts and 
the Supreme Court of his State. He has been prominent in Bar Association 
matters, and in political circles he has served two terms as a member of the 
Democratic State Committee. 
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HE vast capacity for indifference of the American 

citizen has long been a sore burden to those having 

something they thought he should buy or a message 
they thought he should hear; their frantic efforts to 
educate him by forced feeding, if need be, have built 
our great advertising industry, and are responsible for 
expensive public relations campaigns designed to 
woo his good opinion during his every waking moment. 
The weight of opinion is that such efforts have been 
successful when backed by a sincere desire to convey 
information. 

The citizen’s indifference achieves a peak on the sub- 
ject of insurance; insurance has woven itself into every 
portion of the nation’s economic fabric, enters into 
almost every transaction, and yet the average individual 
has never acquired more than the vaguest knowledge of 
its workings. He is prone to take it for granted that 
insurance is either a good thing or a necessary evil, to 
hand over the required premiums, and thereafter to pay 
as little attention to insurance as possible. 

In the face of such a condition it would seem logical 
were insurance leaders to seize every opportunity to 
inform the public concerning the institution of which 
they are a part. Is this the practice? Anyone with 
experience knows that it is not. Instead insurance men 
seem to delight in keeping their operations a sort of 
secret between the initiate, as though convinced that it is 
a field apart from the common pursuits of mankind, and 
as though any moves which they can justify to them- 
selves are of no concern to.the general public. Truly, 
insurance is a business replete with paradoxes. 

These observations are prompted by the following 
item from the Chicago Journal of Commerce (February 
9, 1939), concerning the appearance of a member of the 
insurance nobility before the insurance committee of the 
Michigan State Senate: 

“Clyde B. Smith, former president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and life member of the governing committee 
of the State Association which had been holding a session on this 
subject during the day, hinted in his talk to the committee that 
agents and companies might reach some sort of a satisfactory 
agreement among themselves which would preclude the necessity 
for further consideration of legislation. He deplored any ‘washing 
of dirty linen’ in this public way, and insisted that there is no 
public question involved which would warrant legislative inter- 
ference.” 

It seems that some months ago the Detroit Association 
of Insurance Agents adopted a rule that none of its 
members might represent a company which is repesented 
by agents doing business with mutual or reciprocal in- 
surance carriers, with suspension the penalty. It urged 
this policy so strongly upon the stock fire and casualty 
insurance companies that they—reportedly without much 
shedding of tears—informed their Detroit agents that 
they must choose between dropping their mutual repre- 
sentation or having the stock companies withdraw from 
their agencies. 

When a bill prohibiting such coercive activities was 
introduced in Michigan’s legislature the Michigan agents’ 
groups were, of course, up in arms. They listened to 
former Senator Gerald Cotter, once chairman of the 
insurance committee, point out that such actions involve 
a question of the public welfare, in that the mutual 
companies are composed of large numbers of Michigan 
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citizens whose interests are being imperiled by the dis- 
criminatory action of a few Detroit insurance agents 
representing non-Michigan stock companies. The re- 
sponse of their spokesman, Mr. Smith, that “no public 
question is involved”, deserves to stand by itself as an 
unmatched example of how incapable of objective think- 
ing a typical stock insurance leader can come to be. 

Dismissing the Michigan situation, which is essentially 
a duplicate of “agency separation” campaigns which 
have taken place elsewhere over a period of some years, 
it is instructive to glance at the typical letter which a 
mutual company receives under such circumstances from 
an agent who has been representing it. It runs about as 
follows: 

“T am requesting herewith that you cancel my authorization to 
act as agent for the Mutual Insurance Company. Field men for 
the stock companies represented in my agency have advised that 
unless I drop my mutual connections the stock companies will 
withdraw from my agency. They assert, although without much 
conviction, that this move has been made necessary because of 
pressure brought by the local insurance agents’ association. I 
regret having to take this step, as our relations in the past have 
been very satisfactory, but such strong coercion leaves me no 
choice at this time.” 

Anyone save a stock insurance representative would 
doubtless perceive a very interesting public question 
involved in such a situation, based upon the traditional 
American aversion to being pushed around by someone 
who has taken that authority upon himself. Perhaps 
stock people can easier see the point if the clock be 
turned back to Prohibition days, and the agent replaced 
by a saloonkeeper. His pencilled memo to a brewer 
might read: 

“Do not have your driver bring me any more of your beer. The 
district man for the downtown beer syndicate was in, and when 
my bartender give him some of your beer by mistake instead of 
his own beer he spit this beer in my bartender’s eye and said get 
that lousy west side beer out of here or else. Or else means that 
I will not get any more beer from his outfit, and my store will get 
closed up, and I will maybe get punched around pretty good also. 
He said he was sorry personally but the ward organization was 
putting the heat on him. I am sorry to have to do this as my 
customers all claim your beer is better than that ether soup the 
syndicate is peddling and my business has picked up real nice since 
I have been dealing your beer. But you know how it is.” 


BVIOUSLY the public has an interest, and just as 
obviously it has a right to see what is behind the 
false faces which mask “‘agency separation” campaigns. 
The false faces already amuse those in the business, and 
it seems no more than right that this entertainment 
should be shared with at least a section of the public. 
Some questions which might be answered: 

Are the stock companies which issue orders to their Detroit 
agents mere innocent bystanders who are being forced to knuckle 
under to the agents’ association? Why, then, do stock company 
executives make speeches on their own, advocating separation? 

Is this an example of the assistance which stock insurance now 
professes to be so eager to give to the “small business man”, or is 
it an example of that use by big business of the “small business 
man” for its own ends which is now being complained of as 
corrupting the “small business man’s associations” ? 

Is this a logical step in the achieving of “The American Way” 
of doing business by which the stock companies now set such store, 
or did the officials of the alien stock companies represented by 
Detroit agents have something to do with setting it in motion? 

But the most amusing question is not one that can 
be asked here; it is one which will doubtless be asked by 




















THE “MUSCLE” TECHNIQUE 
IN INSURANCE » » » 
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Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is chairman of the 
Social Security Board. When he and 
his colleagues were debating the ques- 
tion of whether insurance companies 
should be required to make contribu- 
tions, on the moneys paid to their 
agents, to the Federal Old-Age Insur- 
ance fund, the voices of stock com- 
pany executives were pitched high in 
protest. The agent, they cried, is an 
entirely independent business man; 
the companies have no control over 
him at all. 

Somehow this just does not seem 
to square with the evidences of effec- 
tive stock company coercion which 
develop in every separation cam- 
paign. The companies seem able to 
dictate how the agent shall conduct 
his business, what companies he may 
deal with, even how much money he 
may make. 

Dr. Altmeyer has often expressed 
a laudable ambition to extend the 
benefits of the Social Security Act to 
as many persons as possible. When 
he looked at the insurance agent be- 
fore he permitted himself to be con- 
vinced that he was an independent 
contractor, but now that he has 
turned his back the companies have 
come out from under their stones 
again, and another look might not 
hurt anything. After all, if the stock 
companies are to so limit the oppor- 
tunities of agents that they cannot lay 
aside the competence required for the 
abundant life in old age, the stock 
companies forcing separation should 
be more than willing to make the 
payroll-based contributions to the So- 
cial Security fund which other lines 
of business are called upon to con- 
tribute. The faithful agent who has 
given his all for the approbation of 
the stock companies deserves, in the 
twilight years, a pasture with some 
grass in it. 


Fill Committee Vacancies 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ance Commissioners, in meeting in 
Chicago recently, announced appoint- 
ments to several committees in which 
vacancies had occurred. 

Named to the examinations com- 
mittee were James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee ; George H. Newbauer, In- 
diana; C. A. Gough, New Jersey; 
and John A. Lloyd, newly appointed 
Ohio Superintendent. In addition to 
his appointment to the examinations 
committee, Mr. McCormack was also 
named to the accident and health and 
valuations committees, being made 
vice-chairman of the accident and 
health group. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS FROM A HALF 
million acres of land are used in the 
production of each one million auto- 
mobiles—Prominent New York sur- 
geon reports that about eight million 
major and minor surgical operations 
are performed in the United States 
annually—In 1900 per capita con- 
sumption of ice cream per year was 
one quart; today it is 8% quarts— 
At recent London Horticultural 
Show peas were grown from seeds 
buried in tomb of Tutankhamen for 
more than 3,000 years—Survey just 
completed by English Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology proves fat men 
are country’s best salesmen—Mer- 
chant Tailor’s Designing Association 
reports that streamlining of clothes 
for formal and semi-formal wear will 
make American men look three 
inches taller during 1939—Recent U. 
S. Health Service reports indicate 
America, as a nation, is healthier 
during depression than in boom times 
—During 1938 American insurance 
companies (life, casualty and fire) 
paid to policyholders more than three 
billion dollars—Report states 60% to 
70% of four ply passenger car tire 
failures are due to scraping of tires 
against curbs in parking. 
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MacDonald Named Wyo- 
ming Commissioner 


THE APPOINTMENT OF ALEX MAC- 
DONALD OF ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING, 
to the post of Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State, to succeed Arthur 
J. Ham was recently announced. The 
new commissioner is one of the prom- 
inent citizens in his community and 
for the past ten years has been in the 
building and loan business. Theodore 
Thuelemeyer, former Commissioner 
of Insurance of the state, has been 
appointed temporary acting deputy to 
succeed J. F. Jordan. 

Both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Thuelemeyer’s present appointments 
run only until March 1, 1939—the 
balance of Mr. Ham’s and Mr. Jor- 
dan’s unexpired terms. Both are ex- 


pected to receive the new appoint- 
ments for the coming four year term 
should a reorganization bill now 
pending before the Wyoming Legis- 
lature be defeated. The proposed 
legislation which is sponsored by 
Governor Smith, would discontinue 
the Insurance Commissioner’s office 
and create within the Board of 
Equalization a State Insurance Com- 
mission which would guide the af- 
fairs of the insurance companies in 
the state. 


Mr. Ham, the retiring Commis- 
sioner, resigned to become special 
representative of the Western Con- 
ference of Insurance Commissioners 
dealing with misallocated and unal- 
located premium taxes on inland ma- 
rine business. Mr. Ham is very much 
interested in the Western Conference 
of Insurance Commissioners and was 
prominent in its activities while he 
served as Commissioner of the State. 


Complete Plans for Accident 
and Health Week 


COMPLETION OF PLANS FOR THE OB- 
SERVANCE OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Insurance Week—April 24-29—was 
accomplished at a recent meeting of 
the General Committee held in Chi- 
cago. 


One of the highlights of the week’s 
activities this year, will be awards 
given to accident and health agents 
for outstanding achievements in car- 
rying the message of accident and 
health insurance to the public during 
the week. No qualifications will be 
set up by the General Committee in 
making these awards, but each com- 
pany will be permitted to name a lim- 
ited number of their agents who have 
accomplished most in publicizing the 
week. 


Institutional advertising in insur- 
ance trade publications will again be 
carried on during the month of April, 
with slightly different type of adver- 
tising to permit wider use of this 
media. 


Various advertising and publicity 
material will be available this year as 
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in the past, for the use of companies 
and agents in promoting interest and 
obtaining cooperation in the week’s 
activities. Greater cooperation is also 
to be given to the various local acci- 
dent and health associations by the 
General Committee in perfecting their 
plans in observing the week through- 
out the United States. 


McCormack Named Tennes- 
see Commissioner 


GOVERNOR PRENTICE COOPER OF TEN- 
NESSEE HAS ANNOUNCED THE AP- 
pointment of James M. McCormack 
to the post of Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking. Mr. McCor- 
mack succeeds John W. Britton who 
previously had followed him in office 
when he resigned a little more than 
a year ago. 

Mr. McCormack is a native of 
Nashville, Tennessee, but has lived 
in Memphis most of his life. Prior 
to his first appointment to the insur- 
ance commissionership of the state he 
was engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness and since his resignation as 
commissioner he has been vice-pres- 
ident of C. R. Weir & Company, 
general insurance agents at Mem- 
phis. 


Chamber of Commerce Re- 
ports on Insurance Taxation 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY RECENTLY 
MADE PUBLIC BY THE INSURANCE DE- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Amer- 
ica’s 65 million insurance policy- 
holders paid $103,281,169 in hidden 
taxes in the form of special state 
levies on insurance companies during 
1937. 

This figure, the Chamber states, 
represents only the special state in- 
surance taxes, licenses and fees, and 
does not include the taxes that in- 
surance pays in common with other 
lines of business. The special taxes 
include the following: 


Taxes on premiums received from policy- 
holders; occupation, franchise, privilege 
taxes and license charges levied by the 
states, counties and municipalities ; tharges, 
in the case of life insurance, for valuations 
of policies ; and in the case of fire insurance, 
levies for the support of fire departments, 
fire patrols, firemen’s relief funds and fire 
marshal departments ; fees for insurance de- 
partments’ licenses to agents and brokers; 
separate and distinct local and municipal 
privilege taxes to agents and brokers; spe- 
cial taxes for the purpose of supporting 
certain government boards and bureaus ap- 
pointed to supervise insurance; fees for the 
examination of companies by the insurance 
departments; and an assortment of miscel- 
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laneous fees for filing various papers re- 
quired by law. 

The amount of these special state 
taxes was the largest ever collected 
in any year—about five percent larg- 
er than in 1936. Originally, the 
Chamber points out, these special 
state taxes were intended to cover 
only the cost of insurance supervision 
in the interest of policyholders. They 
were supposed to be earmarked for 
that purpose. The great bulk of these 
taxes, it is shown, is now being 
diverted for general use. In 1937, 
the figures indicate, a total of but 
$5,252,842 was spent for mainte- 
nance for state Insurance Depart- 
ments. The remaining $98,018,327 
collected was used for purposes for 
which policyholders already had paid 
their share as general taxpayers. 

In effect, the Chamber says, these 
special levies are a tax on thrift be- 
cause inevitably they result in in- 
creased premiums, which are, in the 
final analysis, voluntary thrift pay- 
ments by policyholders. 

“Another objection to the special 
insurance tax” the Chamber declares, 
“is that it is discriminatory between 
the insured and the non-insured. The 
policyholder, because he wants to 
provide protection for himself and 
his dependants, thereby reducing the 
danger to the community of an eco- 
nomic loss, must carry an extra bur- 
den in addition to those that he must 
share with similar persons not carry- 
ing insurance protection.” 

The Chamber takes the position 
that these special state taxes should 
not be considered as a source of 
general revenue, but should be re- 
duced to the total in each state which 
will adequately support such state’s 
departmental supervision. 


New York Court Declines to 
Rule on Lie Detector 


A RECENT OPINION BY THE COURT 
OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York (People v. Forte, 18 N.E. 2nd 
31) holds that until general scien- 
tific recognition of the reasonable cer- 
tainty of the lie detector tests is 
shown it cannot be held as matter of 
law that error is committed in refus- 
ing to allow defendant to experiment 
with it. 

In this case the defendant was 
convicted of murder through a strong 
chain of circumstantial evidence. 
After all the evidence had been in- 
troduced, defendant’s counsel moved 
to reopen the case and be permitted 
to take the defendant to another 
county for examination under the lie 
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detector. The motion was denied and 
the appeal followed with the result 
indicated. The court questioned 
whether the lie detector can be de- 
pended upon to operate with com- 
plete success on persons of varying 
emotional stability. 


Examination Plan Revoked 
by Commissioners 


THE EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
surance Commissioners, meeting re- 
cently in Chicago, unanimously voted 
to discard the plan of examination 
adopted in the form of a resolution 
at the Midwinter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Des Moines last De- 
cember and revert to the practice fol- 
lowed prior to that time. The plan, 
now repealed, authorized the Chair- 
man of the Examinations Committee 
to designate any zone, in which a 
company under examination annually 
wrote $1,000,000 or more in pre- 
miums, to participate in the examina- 
tion. The resolution, repealing the 
$1,000,000 provision, was offered by 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut. 


This most recent action of the 
Examinations Committee settles the 
controversy which has been brewing 
for over a year and which came to a 
head not long ago when the New 
York Department asked Jess G. Read 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to appoint two states to par- 
ticipate in each of the four examina- 
tions being made by the New York 
Department. In accordance with the 
$1,000,000 zone rule, the Examina- 
tions Committee sent a larger con- 
tingent ‘of examiners to New York. 
Only the first two examiners to ar- 
rive in New York were recognized 
by Superintendent Pink and, as a 
result, the recent meeting which was 
described as “Harmonious”, was 
called with 28 states represented. 


J. F. Wohlgemuth Named 
President of National 
Underwriter Company 


AT A RECENT MEETING OF THE DI- 
RECTORS OF THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
writer Company held at its executive 
office in Cincinnati, John F. Wohl- 
gemuth of Chicago, secretary of the 
publishing company, was elected pres- 
ident to succeed his brother, the late 
E. J. Wohlgemuth. Howard J. Bur- 
ridge of the Chicago office was elected 
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vice-president and secretary. Abner 
Thorp, Jr., and Louis H. Martin 
were elected vice-presidents at the 
Cincinnati office. Mrs. Stella Goff 
Wohlgemuth was chosen treasurer 
and George E. Wohlgemuth, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth, who becomes 
head of the organization, was born on 
a farm in Michigan in 1879 and was 
educated in the grade and commer- 
cial schools of Detroit. In 1900 he 
moved to Cincinnati to become a re- 
porter for the National Underwriter 
and also a compiler for a state insur- 
ance directory. After several years 
service in this capacity he left busi- 
ness and entered a Cincinnati law 
school, graduating at the end of three 
years, in 1907. In 1909 he returned 
to the National Underwriter organi- 
zation at Chicago as associate editor. 
In 1917 he was named secretary being 
placed in charge of the sales depart- 
ment. Later, he gave his entire time 
to secretarial work and had charge 
of the Chicago office. 


Folder on Fallacies of Renew- 
able Term Insurance 


“TURNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON THE 
FALLACIES OF RENEWABLE TERM IN- 
surance” a folder refuting the major 
arguments of unethical term insur- 
ance advocates, has been published 
by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry T. Wright of 
Chicago, chairman of the Special 
Committee on Life Insurance Infor- 
mation. 

According to the release, this spe- 
cially designed folder follows the Ad- 
ministration’s announced purpose to 
place in the hands of their member- 
ship, through pamphlets, simple facts 
about the institution of life insur- 
ance, which they in turn can trans- 
late to their policyholders and pros- 
pects. 

The pamphlet discusses the actual 
purpose and use of term insurance, 
the mortality factor among term pol- 
icyholders, investment values of or- 
dinary life and “Invest the Differ- 
ence” theories, and several other 
major term insurance fallacies. It 
also quotes United States Govern- 
ment utterances on terms, and out- 
lines four reasons “Why level pre- 
mium life insurance is a good in- 
vestment”. 

The folder, it was announced, is 
not to be used to refute arguments 
which do not exist, or to inject the 
subject into an interview if it has not 
been raised by the client. The folder 
was designed solely for the purpose 
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of making a direct answer to a direct 
challenge. 

Copies of the folder may be se- 
cured by writing to the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
N. Y. The price of the pamphlet in 
large quantities is $1.40 per hundred 


Testimonial for New Ohio 
Superintendent 


JOHN A. LLOYD, NEWLY APPOINTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF 
Ohio was honored at a testimonial 
dinner given in the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 17th. The dinner was sponsored 
by the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, of which organization the 
new Superintendent was formerly 
secretary. 

Fire, life and casualty agents, field 
men and company executives were in 
attendance. An unusually large num- 
ber of those present were from out of 
the State. Glowing tributes to the 
new Superintendent were paid by 
many prominent insurance executives 
and by Mr. C. H. Jones, new director 
of the Ohio Department of Com- 
merce, who was the principal speaker 
of the evening. Paul R. Gingher, 
Acting Secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents presided 
as toastmaster. 

The committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the dinner was 
composed of H. L. Meek, Columbus ; 
Francis T. O’Connor, Lima; L. G. 
Purmort, Van Wert; W. H. G. Kegg, 
Mansfield; H. A. Martin, Toledo; 
Austin McElroy, Columbus; L. Cal- 
vin Jones, Youngstown; D. D. Leck- 
liter, Hamilton; Ira L. Morris, Co- 
lumbus ; Don McVey, Le Roy ; Claris 
Adams, Columbus; W. C. Safford, 
Cincinnati; and J. Boyd Davis and 


Ralph W. Hoyer of Mansfield. 


Mutual Agents to Meet 
September 20-22 


FOLLOWING A RECENT MEETING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. OF THE EXECU- 
tive Committee of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, it was announced that the 
organization’s 1939 convention will 
be held in Buffalo, New York, Sep- 
tember 20-22. 


L. H. Jones, advertising manager, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Mansfield, Ohio, who has 
been executive secretary of the or- 
ganization and editor of “Mutual 


Review”, has resigned because of the 
press of other duties. Appointments 
to these positions will be-made at an 
early date. In the meantime, E. I. 
Oakes, secretary of the Association 
will serve as editor of the publication. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS... 

















Kuechle Elected Director of 
Employers Mutual 


MR. B. E. KUECHLE, WHO RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 25 YEARS OF SERVICE WITH 
the Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, was elected a di- 
rector of the company at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Kuechle joined the Employers 
Mutual in 1914, only two and one 
half years after the company was or- 
ganized, coming directly from the 
Statistics division of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. After several 
years service in the claims depart- 
ment, Mr. Kuechle was named claims 
manager for the company, which post 
he has continued to hold ever since. 
Several years ago when the Employ- 
ers Mutual Indemnity Corporation 
merged with the Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Mr. 
Kuechle was appointed vice-presi- 
dent. 


North Carolina Ruling 
Clarifying Rate Order 


THE STANDARD AUTOMOBILE CAS- 
UALTY INSURANCE MANUAL OF RULES 
and Rates, to be observed by com- 
panies licensed in North Carolina, 
shall be the manual filed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, according to a recent 
ruling issued by Dan C. Boney, In- 
surance Commissioner of the State. 
The ruling, which was addressed to 
all companies writing automobile cas- 
ualty insurance in North Carolina, 
follows in full: 

“It has come to the attention of this De- 
partment that there exists a misunderstand- 
ing among the automobile casualty insurers 
licensed in this State as to our intention 
with respect to the rate orders issued Sep- 
tember 24, 28, 29, and October 5, 1938. In 
order to clarify the intent of those orders 
it appears imperative that we restate the 
intended effect thereof so that any confusion 
presently existing will be eliminated. 

“The manual filed by the National Bu- 
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reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
60 John Street, New York City, has been 
and hereby is adopted as the standard Auto- 
mobile Casualty Insurance Manual of Rules 
and Rates to be observed by all companies 
licensed in this jurisdiction. Any deviation 
from or exception to said National Bureau 
Manual heretofore approved by this De- 
partment is hereby declared of no effect, 
unless, However, exceptions permitting 
same are expressly given in this com- 
munication. Except as herein permitted 
no deviations from or exceptions to said 
manual filed subsequent to this date will 
be approved. 


“Permissible Deviations from or Ex- 
ceptions to National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters Automobile 
Cacualty Manuals: 1. Fleet and Expe- 
rience Credit Plans; 2. Long Haul Truck 
Rating Plans. 

“This Department hereby reserves the 
right at any future date to disapprove 
either or both of the above exceptions, 
and to withdraw its approval of any 
plan submitted thereunder. 


“We wish also to call to the attention 
of the companies writing these types of 
coverage that the territorial revisions which 
became effective October 1, 1938, apply 
likewise to all types and classifications of 
risks and coverages and to the same extent 
as to private passenger cars. In other 
words, the two territories specified in the 
Manual are applicable to commercial and 
other classifications just as in the case of 
private passenger cars.” 


Dorsett Joins Association of 
Casualty and Surety 
Executives 


THE APPOINTMENT OF J. DEWEY 
DORSETT, PERMANENT CHAIRMAN OF 
the North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission and widely known counsel on 
matters related to industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, to the po- 
sition as manager of the Casualty 
Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives was 
recently announced. 

The appointment, which became 
effective February 1, was made by 
C. W. Fairchild, General Manager of 
the Association. In his capacity as 
Casualty Manager, Mr. Dorsett will 
handle some of the most important 
and difficult problems of the insur- 
ance business. 


Accidental Deaths Down 
in 1938 


THE PRELIMINARY EDITION OF AC- 
CIDENT FACTS, A PAMPHLET COMPILED 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, points out that 
although the 1938 home accident 
death toll exceeded the nation’s traf- 
fic toll, there was a decrease of 10,200 
accidental deaths in the United States 
during the year, the greatest improve- 
ment ever recorded during a twelve 
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month period. Total accidental deaths 
during 1938 was 95,000—the lowest 
since 1933 and a ten percent drop 
from the 1937 figure of 105,205. 

Moreover, 700,000 fewer persons 
were disabled by injuries in 1938 
than in 1937, and the economic loss 
from accidental death and injuries 
was cut by 400,000. The 1938 figure 
for injuries was 9,200,000 and the 
economic loss was $3,200,000,000. 

The improvement was general in 
every phase of accidents except in 
the home. The 19% reduction in 
traffic deaths which represented a 
saving of 7,640 lives was the prin- 
cipal factor in the all accident death 
decline. Traffic fatalities decreased 
from 39,643 in 1937 to 32,000 in 
1938. Occupational fatalities fell 
from 19,000 in 1937 to 17,000 in 1938 
—a drop of 11%. Deaths in public 
accidents not involving a motor ve- 
hicle dropped from 18,000 in 1937 to 
16,500 in 1938 or a decrease of 8%. 
Home accidents, however, increased 
2% from 32,000 in 1937 to 32,500 in 
1938 or 500 higher than the national 
traffic toll. 

The Council points out that the ef- 
fect of major disasters on the year’s 
accident toll was unimportant as us- 
ual. The two disasters of 1938 which 
were outstanding—the New England 
Hurricane and Tidal Wave in Sep- 
tember and the February floods in 
Southern California took a toll of 
863 lives. 

Accidental falls, as usual, were re- 
sponsible for more deaths than any 
other one cause except traffic acci- 
dents. The total was approximately 
25,000 — 1,000 less than in 1937. 
Burns caused 8,000 deaths and 
drownings 7,000. 

The 19% decrease in traffic fatali- 
ties was the second year in automo- 
tive history to show a decrease in the 
traffic death toll over the previous 
year. The other decline, which came 
in 1932, was only about half as great 
as the 1938 reduction which was 19% 
lower than the all-time high of 39,643 
in 1937. 

Moreover, in 1932 reduced travel 
contributed to the decrease in the 
traffic toll, while in 1938 the estimated 
highway mileage exceeded the 1937 
figure by about one half of one 
percent. 

Every month of 1938 showed a 
decrease in the traffic toll from the 
corresponding month of 1937. The 
greatest improvement was in August, 
when deaths were 25% below August 
1937—930 lives saved. 

In addition to 32,000 deaths, traf- 
fic accidents in 1938 caused approx- 
imately 1,100,000 non-fatal injuries 
and about 5,000,000 property damage 
accidents. The economic loss result- 
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ing from the deaths, non-fatal in- 
juries and property damage accidents 
may be estimated at $1,400,000,000. 
The preliminary edition of Acci- 
dent Facts is issued to meet public 
demands for prompt, though incom- 
plete, information on the 1938 acci- 
dent totals. Copies of the pamphlet 
can be obtained from the National 
Safety Council at 10c per copy. 


Central Mutual Casualty 
Re-Elects Officers 


SAM L. CASEY WAS RE-ELECTED PRES- 
IDENT OF THE CENTRAL MUTUAL CAS- 
ualty Company at a recent meeting 
of the company’s board of directors. 
John G. Owen and G. C. Warner 
were re-elected vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively and 
Spurgeon L. Smithson, attorney, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. Two other directors whose 
terms were expiring were re-elected 
to the Board. 


U. S. to Reduce Reports 
Required 


AS INDICATING A DEFINITE MOVE- 
MENT TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF 
statistical reports required to be made 
to the government we believe our 
readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing summary of a study of this 
subject by the Central Statistical 
Board, a governmental agency which 
last year was requested to look into 
the matter by the President of the 
United States. 


In his letter to the Board the Presi- 
dent said, in part: 


“T am concerned over the large number 
of statistical reports which Federal agen- 
cies are requiring from business and indus- 
try. In view of comments that come into 
this office, I desire to know the extent of 
such reports and how far there is duplica- 
tion among them. Accordingly, I am re- 
questing the Central Statistical Board, 
under the authority of Section 1 of the 
act creating the Board, to report to me 
on the statistical work of the Federal 
agencies, with recommendations looking 
toward consolidations and changes which 
are consistent with efficiency and economy, 
both to the Government and to private in- 
dustry. 

“With a view to reducing the amount of 
duplication in statistical reports, will you 
indicate the principal points at which the 
enactment of legislation by the Congress 
appears to be necessary in order to effect 
consolidations or changes, with the recom- 
mendations of the Board regarding them.” 


As a consequence of the resulting 
study the Board recently issued a re- 
port which has been summarized by 
their press representative in part as 
follows: 
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Broad changes in the law and procedures 
under which business firms and the public 
are called upon to report information to the 
Federal Government are recommended. 
These changes are aimed to eliminate un- 
necessary duplication in Federal reporting 
requirements, and to make it possible, when 
a private citizen has filed information with 
one Federal agency, for other Federal agen- 
cies to make the fullest legitimate use of 
such information. Strengthening of the ma- 
chinery for the coordination of reporting 
requirements of Federal agencies is also 
recommended. * * * 

The Board’s report points out that most 
of the data collected by the Government 
are requisite to the performance of govern- 
mental functions, or are used in connection 
with the performance of Government serv- 
ices for the firms and individuals making 
the reports. Provision of this kind of ad- 
ministrative information, including infor- 
mation required under the tax laws, ac- 
counted for some ninety-seven and one-half 
million reports and returns filed by indi- 
viduals and business concerns last year. As 
against this number there were only about 
thirty-eight million questionnaires and other 
non-administrative returns filed during the 
year. Twelve million of these returns were 
collected by the Census of Unemployment, 
and the remaining twenty-six million were 
largely designed to meet demands which the 
public makes upon the Government for in- 
formation. 

Although emphasizing that, in general, 
both administrative and non-administrative 
reports provide needed information, the 
Board finds a substantial amount of unnec- 
essary duplication in existing reporting re- 
quirements. 

The report states: “Some of the more 
conspicuous of the specific duplications in 
reporting requirements arise from the fact 
that both State and Federal Governments 
collect income taxes and that both have to 
do with social security administration. For 
example, a very large proportion of all em- 
ployers are called upon four separate times 
to report the individual earnings of a sub- 
stantial number of their employees during 
a given time period. They must report 
twice to the Federal Government and twice 
to the government of the State in which the 
employee works.” 

The Board also finds duplication in con- 
nection with the “. . . annual financial 
statements, which may be required for a 
number of governmental purposes, mainly 
connected with regulation or taxation. The 
Federal income tax laws call for such state- 
ments. Registrant and listed corporations 
must file them with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Regulatory commis- 
sions such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission 
require financial statements from corpora- 
tions under their jurisdiction. A highly in- 
tegrated corporation doing business in more 
than one field may come under two or more 
jurisdictions. When State and non-govern- 
mental requirements for financial state- 
ments are added to Federal requirements, 
the situation becomes highly complicated. 
It should be possible in some measure to 
reduce the amount of duplication of infor- 
mation in such financial returns.” 


Continuing, the Board finds that “. . . In 
a number of lines of business a concern’s 
total payroll in a given period may be re- 
ported in as many as twelve different Fed- 
eral forms. Information on total revenue 
from sales may be required in as many as 
half a dozen forms. Much of this 
duplication may be unavoidable and may 
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impose no serious hardship on respondents. 
It is nevertheless certain that in some cases 
an unnecessary number of separate reports 
are required from the same respondent.” 


Sawyer Joins National Bureau 


E. W. SAWYER, INSURANCE ATTOR- 
NEY AND AUTHORITY ON POLICY COV- 
erages for casualty insurance, has 
been appointed attorney on the staff 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. Mr. Saw- 





E. W. Sawyer 


yer’s new duties, which he took up 
on January 15th, include supervision 
of those phases of the Bureau’s ac- 
tivities which involve legal questions. 

Mr. Sawyer is well known in the 
mutual insurance field for, prior to 
joining the National Bureau, he had 
been associated with ‘the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of Boston, since 
1927. After a year’s experience in 
claim work with the Liberty Mutual 
he was transferred to the legal de- 
partment and devoted his full time 
to the home office end of the legal 
work. For the past four years he has 
been assistant general counsel of the 
company during which considerable 
of his time was devoted to the mat- 
ter of standardization of contract 
forms. 

Much of this work was done as 
representative of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance companies in coopera- 
tion with a representative of capital 
stock insurance. In the same manner 
he served with the Forms and Legal 
Committee for the National Council, 
the New York Compensation Rating 
Board, wfassachusetts Compensation 
and Automobile Bureaus and other 


organizations. He resigned his Lib- 
erty Mutual position to accept the 
present appointment. 


Mr. Sawyer is a native of Maine 
and was educated in that state. After 
being admitted to the Bar in 1913 he 
practiced in Augusta and in his home 
town, North Anson. For four years 
he was Judge of the Western Som- 
erset Municipal Court. 


Mr. Sawyer is a speaker and author 
of note and has presented many au- 
thoritative papers on insurance sub- 
jects. Among the best known are: 
“Frontiers of Liability Insurance” 
and “Chasing Devils,’ an insurance 
lawyer’s views on unauthorized prac- 
tices, delivered at the 1938 Conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel. “Future De- 
velopment of the Automobile Policy” 
was delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in 
Cleveland in 1938. He is the author 
of the book ‘Automobile Liability 
Insurance” containing an analysis of 
the standard provisions for automo- 
bile liability policies, which he helped 
to develop and which are now in use 
throughout the country. 


’‘Fire-Framed ’ Roads 


COMMENTING ON A NEW SYSTEM 
MAKING HIGHWAYS SAFER FOR AUTO 
drivers at night, John Jenkins, auto 
editor of the Chicago Daily News re- 
cently reported that: 


Motorists using “fire-framed” roads since 
the installation of reflectors some 10 months 
ago on the Lansing highway and last De- 
cember on the Pontiac trunk line report 
that the reflectors add immeasurably to 
driving confidence during the dangerous 
hours of darkness, relieve eyestrain be- 
cause driving attention is focused on the 
edge of the pavement rather than on ap- 
proaching headlights and serve to register 
the driving hazards ahead at night for a 
distance almost equal to that experienced 
in daylight hours. 


The reflectors are placed every 100 feet 
along both sides of the highways, eight feet 
from the edge of the pavement. They fol- 
low the contour of the road uniformly, out- 
lining hills, curves, side roads, gas-station 
entrances and all other breaks in the going 
and spotting oncoming traffic, any parked 
or unlighted vehicle or stray pedestrian 
within a sight distance of from one half to 
three quarters of a mile. Their value has 
become so apparent that the state highway 
and police departments, co-operating with 
General Motors engineers, are working out 
a uniform traffic control system where 
colored reflectors will indicate dangerous 
stretches by a red gleam and slow sections 
by an amber reflector. 

Installation costs, including labor are 
$346.62 per mile. The only additional cost 
experienced so far is that of maintenance, 
which was found to be a vital factor par- 
ticularly during bad weather, when the re- 
flectors must be cleaned regularly. 
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N.F.P.A. Meeting May 8-12 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIA- 
tion is now busy developing the pro- 
gram for the Chicago meeting of the 
organization to be held May 8-12. 


According to present plans the Fire 
Marshals and Marine sections will 
meet on Monday, May 8, with the 
first general session addressed by an 
outstanding national speaker on Mon- 
day evening. ‘Technical and general 
inter-sessions featured by Committee 
reports on new developments in fire 
protection, and interesting speakers 
on new hazards and fire prevention 
methods will extend through Friday 
afternoon—May 12. One afternoon 
will be devoted to witnessing fire 
tests and fire prevention methods in 
actual practice. 


Michigan Mutuals Meet 


GOVERNOR FRANK G. FITZGERALD OF 
MICHIGAN WAS THE PRINCIPAL 
speaker at the biennial meeting of the 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies of Michigan held in 
Lansing on February 8th and 9th. 
Governor Fitzgerald spoke at the ban- 
quet session on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 8th, at which session Melville 
3. McPherson, Chairman of the State 
Tax Commission, presided as toast- 
master. In attendance at the banquet 
were many members of the State 
Legislature present as the guests of 
the State Association. 

The meeting developed an un- 
usually interesting program and the 
topics included therein were not only 
of the utmost importance but were 
presented by a number of prominent 
speakers. 

The opening session on Wednes- 
day morning was devoted to ad- 
dresses by L. H. Baker, first vice- 
president, Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. who welcomed 
the visiting delegates ; L. H. Stid, sec- 
retary, Farmers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Ingham County, 
who delivered the Presidential ad- 
dress; L. P. Dendel, asst. secretary, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Lansing, who pre- 
sented the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Dr. V. N. Valgren, 
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principal Agricultural Economist, 
Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who discussed “Look- 
ing Ahead in Farm Mutual Insur- 
ance”. 


Greetings from the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance extended by Hor- 
ace B. Corell, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State opened the 
afternoon session. Other addresses at 
this session included those of Harry 
P. Cooper, Jr., asst. secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
panies, Indianapolis, “Cooperating 
with the National Association”; W. 
R. Overmire, manager, Insurance 
Division of -the Federal Land Bank, 
St. Paul, “The Federal Land Bank 
and Farm Mutual Insurance”; H. 
M. Bogart, secretary, Monitor Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Pontiac, 
“Fire Prevention Week Program for 
Farms”; and P. M. Montgomery, 
asst. advertising manager, Michigan 
Farmers “Publicity and Educational 
Program on Farm Fire Prevention”. 
Committee reports concluded the 
day’s activities. 


A number of technical questions 
featured the Thursday morning ses- 
sion with addresses by Wayne W. 
Hudson, farm fire prevention special- 
ist, Sheridan, on “Spontaneous Igni- 
tion of Hay and Corn Fodder” ; Dis- 
cussion of Mr. Hudson’s topic lead by 
Prof. H. A. Musselman, Dept. of 
Agricultural Engineering, Michigan 
State College; H. K. Fisk, secretary, 
State Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Flint, “Lightning Protection 
for Farm Property”; A. T. Babbitt, 
Chief Electrical Inspector, State Elec- 
trical Administration Board, “Some 
of the Hazards of Electricity”; C. J. 
Burlingham, Deputy State Electrical 
Inspector, “Demonstration of Elec- 
trical Inspector Testing Equipment” ; 
and a general discussion of some 
vital problems affecting farm fire 
insurance led by Secretary L. P. 
Dendel. 

The afternoon session on February 
9th was devoted to a discussion of 
mutual problems, reports of several 
committees and the transaction of 
new business. 


e o «© 
United Mutual Announces 
Changes 


FRANCIS F. ALEXANDER WAS NAMED 


VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MU- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts at a meeting of 
the company’s Board of Directors 
held on January 24. Other executive 
office changes which were announced 
at the same time were: the elevation 
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of Charles F. Galloway to the posi- 
tion of assistant vice president, the 
election of Edward N. Harriman to 
the office of secretary, and the nam- 
ing of John J. McLaughlin and G. 
Frank Smith to the posts of assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer re- 
spectively. 
ese 6@ @ 


Consolidated Mutuals 
Organized 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN COM- 
PLETED WHEREBY A GROUP OF OHIO 
mutual insurance companies will 
write a joint policy in Pennsylvania, 
operating as the Consolidated Mu- 
tuals. Manager of the enterprise will 
be C. Dale Horner, assistant secre- 
tary of the Mansfield Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Constituent 
companies of the new group are the 
Ohio Mutual of Salem, Merchants & 
Manufacturers Mutual of Mansfield 
and the Mansfield Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 


Crop Insurance Corporation 
Determines Policy 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, IN RESPONSE TO A 
number of requests, has determined 
upon the policy it will follow relative 
to the adjustment of losses in cases 
when the insured also has a fire in- 
surance policy on his wheat crop. 

Under its insurance policy for the 
crop year 1939 the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation will adjust losses 
for persons who have a fire insurance 
policy in the same manner as for 
persons who do not have a fire insur- 
ance policy. The policy of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation 
states: 

Other “all risk” insurance. If the assured 
has or acquires any other “all risk” insur- 
ance against substantially all the risks that 
are insured against utder this policy on the 
crop or portion thereof covered in whole or 
in part by this policy, whether valid or not, 
or whether collectible or not, the liability 
of the Corporation with respect to such 
crop shall not exceed such proportion of the 
indemnity that would otherwise be payable 
hereunder as would the Corporation’s share 
if the amount of its obligations under this 
policy were divided equally between the 
Corporation and such other insurer. 

It is further stated that the Cor- 
poration does not interpret the or- 
dinary policy of fire insurance cover- 
ing a wheat crop to be “other ‘all 
risk’ insurance” and, consequently, 
disregards the fact that a farmer may 
have a fire insurance policy on his 
wheat crop in addition to a crop in- 
surance policy with the Corporation, 

The procedure outlined above is 
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for applications in connection with 
the wheat crop planted for harvest 
in 1939, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the policy and regulations 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. No information is available 
at this time with reference to the 
procedure which will be followed in 
this respect in future crop years. 


Wisconsin Mutuals in 
Annual Meeting 


AN ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR JULIUS 
P. HEIL WAS THE HIGHLIGHT OF THE 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, which met in Madison on 
February 8 and 9. Registration at 
the convention was the largest in the 
Association's history. 

Honorable James R. Law, mayor 
of Madison, was the principal speak- 
er at the opening session on Febru- 
ary 8, welcoming the visiting dele- 
gates to Madison. Responding to 
Mayor Law’s address was Associa- 
tion President A. J. Rammer, Secre- 
tary, Wilson Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Sheboygan. Other busi- 
ness transacted at this session in- 
cluded an address on “Effects of 
Electrical Wiring on Lighting Loss- 
es,” by V. M. Murray, Chief En- 
gineer, R. E. A.; and the annual 
report presented by Don Lynn of the 
Insurance Commission. 

Discussion of proposed legislation, 
merit rating for farm mutual com- 
panies, and the application of the 
Social Security Act to farm mutual 
company employees featured the af- 
ternoon session. 

Other topics discussed at the 
Thursday session included “Reinsur- 
ance”; “Underwriting and Fire Pre- 
vention” ; “By-Laws as a Part of the 
Insurance Contract’; “The Impor- 
tance of a Water Supply for Farm 
Fire Protection”; and “Meaning of 
Cooperation”. The election of officers 
and appointment of committees con- 
cluded the two day session. 


Death of Frank Bishop 
President of Pawtucket 
Mutual 


FEW MEN HAVE SO _ IMPRESSED 
THEIR PERSONALITY ON THEIR BUSI- 
ness as Frank Bishop did on mutual 
insurance in New England. More- 
over, he also had achieved prom- 
inence in wider circles, and through- 
out the country he was well known to 
the insurance fraternity, having been 
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much in the public eye as President 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation of New England, President 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies and President 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. His death 
on January 18 brought sorrow to 
hundreds of friends and acquain- 
tances he had made during an ex- 
ceedingly active career. 

Efficient in management he also 
gave close attention to matters of 
business detail. This habit of thor- 
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oughness came from his natural ap- 
titude for executive work, which was 
heightened by his experience of rising 
during his youth through the lower 
positions in the textile industry to a 
place of large responsibility. 

From here he stepped into the in- 
surance business as office manager of 
the Pawtucket Mutual in 1904, ad- 
vancing after six years to Assistant 
Secretary and later to Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Besides his company duties, Mr. 
Bishop was President and Treasurer 
of the Frank Bishop Company which 
serves as Rhode Island State Agents 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and as local agents for a 
number of New England mutual fire 
insurance companies. 

He was well known as a golfer 
and was President of the Pawtucket 
Golf Club for fifteen years. He was 
active in the Masonic fraternity; he 
was a trustee of the Park Place Con- 
gregational Church of Pawtucket. 


Mr. Bishop was born on a farm in 
New Lisbon, Connecticut, March 8, 


1864. 
eee 


Fischer Appointed lowa 


Commissioner 

GOVERNOR GEORGE WILSON OF IOWA 
RECENTLY ANNOUNCED THE APPOINT- 
ment of Charles R. Fischer of 
Onawa, Iowa, to the office of Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The appoint- 
ment, which was confirmed by the 
State Senate, is for the short term 
expiring July 1. 

Mr. Fischer succeeds Maurice V. 
Pew, who was filling out the un- 
expired term of former Commis- 
sioner Ray Murphy. Upon his re- 
tirement from office, Mr. Pew an- 
nounced he had accepted a position 
as vice president of the Farmers Au- 
tomobile Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
and Truck Insurance Exchange, both 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Fischer is a Republican and 
has resided in Des Moines since 1924 
when he took a position as Assistant 
Budget Director. Previous to that 
time he had conducted an insurance 
and banking business in Onawa. In 
1931 he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the State Securities De- 
partment and later served in the In- 
surance Department. During the last 
two campaigns he was manager for 
Governor Wilson. Immediately upon 
taking office Mr. Fischer announced 
that he had resigned as a director of 
the lowa Home Owners Mutual, and 
also had retired as secretary-treasurer 
of the company. 

A proposal is now pending in the 
Iowa Legislature to combine the 
Banking and the Insurance Depart- 
ment. If this measure should pass, 
Mr. Fischer is in line to head up the 
combination, but should it fail, the 
rumors are that he will be reappoint- 
ed as Insurance Commissioner for a 
four year term beginning July 1. 


Alabama Deputy Resigns 


GEORGE H. THIGPEN, FOR THE PAST 
FOUR YEARS DEPUTY OF THE ALABAMA 
Insurance Department, recently an- 
nounced his resignation. It is believed 
that he will take a post with an in- 
surance company. 

Mr. Thigpen served as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State 
from October 1927 to February 1, 
1931,when he left the Department to 
engage in the insurance business. He 
later rejoined the Department and 
was appointed Deputy Superinten- 
dent in 1935, retaining that position 
until the present time. 
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End First Phase of TNEC 


Insurance Quiz 


HE institution of life insurance, 

having come through two weeks 

of Washington examination of 
its magnitude, management, and 
methods before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee without 
apparent damage, will be permitted to 
retire from the limelight until Spring. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, which is handling the insur- 
ance section of the investigation for 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, is now gathering compre- 
hensive data concerning investments 
of the major life insurance compa- 
nies, and the next phase of the insur- 
ance hearings is expected to be con- 
fined to investment policies. 

The first series of insurance hear- 
ings, which ended on February 17, 
developed nothing particularly start- 
ling concerning the general back- 
ground of life insurance. Emphasized 
was the fact that the companies con- 
stitute a huge financial reservoir, and 
that their growth during the past 
three decades has been very rapid. 
Emphasized, too, was the fact that 
setting up election machinery which 
will permit millions of policyholders 
to vote for directors is an almost im- 
possible task, and that the companies 
have taken different approaches to 
the problem of securing greater pol- 
icyholder participation in elections. 

The character of the difficulties en- 
countered was emphasized when a 
number of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s solicitors took 
the stand to testify that they had 
merely filled in ballots in the names 
of policyholders, without taking the 
trouble to contact the policyholder. 


Much of the examination of insur- 
ance officials dealt with the factors 
governing the naming of directors, 
and there was some inquiry as to 
whether directors used their posi- 
tions in order to make profits through 
other business connections. There 
was little evidence that this practice 
is widespread. 

Among those who represented Con- 
gress and the executive departments 
on the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee during the hearings 
were: Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney ; 
Senator William H. King; Represen- 
tative Hatton W. Sumners; Repre- 
sentative B. Carroll Reece; Repre- 
sentative Clyde Williams ; William O. 
Douglas, Securities and Exchange 
Commission; Thurman W. Arnold, 


Assistant Attorney General ; Garland 
S. Ferguson, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Dr. Isador Lubin, Department 
of Labor; Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
Department of Commerce; Rear Ad- 
miral Christian Joy Peoples, Treas- 
ury Department ; Jesse H. Jones, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; 
Edwin L. Davis, Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Kenneth Williams, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Jerome N. 
Frank, Securities and Exchange 
Commission ; Wendell Berge, Depart- 
ment of Justice; A. F. Hinrichs, De- 
partment of Labor; Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, Treasury Department; and Ed- 
ward Morton, Department of Labor. 
Leon Henderson served as the Com- 
mittee’s executive secretary. 


HE Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to the staff of which 
had been assigned the task of gather- 
ing and presenting data relating to 
the insurance field, was given the 
two-week period beginning February 
6 to lay the results of its studies be- 
fore the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. These studies 
dealt largely with certain phases of 
the management of the major life in- 
surance companies, such as the duties 
of their directors and the extent of 
control over the companies exercised 
by their policyholder-members. 
Chairman William O. Douglas of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission outlined, in a statement which 
opened the insurance hearings, the 
plan and scope of the studies which 
his staff has made. 


“Today, if the Committee please,” 
he stated, “the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission commences the 
presentation of facts relating to cer- 
tain aspects of the insurance business. 

“The President, in his message to 
the Congress, spoke of the tremen- 
dous investment funds controlled by 
our great insurance companies and 
asked that authorization be given to 
investigate the manner in which these 
investments are used as ‘an instru- 
ment of economic power’. It is on 
this broad problem that we will pre- 
sent to the Committee facts concern- 
ing the insurance business. 

“Our study to date has had the co- 
operation of the insurance compa- 
nies. The Commission has already 
assembled much factual information 
for its study. Part of this has been 
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supplied from answers to question- 
naires ; much of it has come from the 
files of the companies. We have also 
gathered facts from public reports 
and documents. We are now at a 
stage where additional information 
must be sought from officers, direc- 
tors, and others who formulate and 
carry out the policies of the insur- 
ance companies. This information is 
of such a character that necessarily 
it lies only in the minds of those who 
have been called to testify. 


“At the outset | want to make 
clear that this inquiry does not attack 
(and in no way questions) the ade- 
quacy of the reserves of any insur- 
ance company within its scope. Under 
state laws the legal reserve compa- 
nies are required to set aside in re- 
stricted investments, funds sufficient 
to assure that each policyholder will 
receive the amount of his policy when 
his risk matures. No _ policyholder 
need have any concern that any fact 
brought out in this inquiry will in 
any way jeopardize the protection 
which he counts upon through his 
insurance policy. 

“The last comprehensive appraisal 
of the life insurance business by an 
agency of the government was the 
study made by the so-called Arm- 
strong Committee, of which Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of 
the United States, was counsel. This 
Committee, functioning under au- 
thority of the New York State Leg- 
islature, inquired in 1906 into the 
practices of companies chartered or 
authorized to do business in the State 
of New York. That study was broad 
in scope. It covered the activities of 
insurance companies from such de- 
tails as the provisions of insurance 
policies to the methods by which com- 
panies were organized and the man- 
ner in which they participated in in- 
vestment syndicates. The Armstrong 
Committee recommended certain re- 
forms, some of which were translated 
into legislation. 


“Following the hearings conducted 
for the Armstrong Committee, sim- 
ilar inquiries were begun in other 
states and there resulted a general 
tightening of state regulation of in- 
surance companies. Leaders of the 
life insurance business have likewise 
recognized the salutary effect of the 
Armstrong Report on insurance in 
the United States and the lasting im- 
portance of the contribution which 
was then made. 

“T earnestly recommend to each 
member of this Committee a careful 
reading of the Armstrong Report. 
The work of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee, its findings and report, have over 
the years been recognized as an out- 
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standing contribution to an under- 
standing of the problems of finance. 
Its thoroughgoing fairness and com- 
petence are well known. 

“Tt has been the desire of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
in conducting the present inquiry, to 
adhere to the standards established 
by the Armstrong Committee and to 
follow, insofar as changed conditions 
permit, the pattern so ably laid down 
by that Committee. 

“It is our present task to survey 
the economic power inherent in the 
vast investment funds controlled by 
insurance companies and to study the 
impact of that power upon our na- 
tional economy. The scope of our 
problem is as broad as the sphere of 
influence of the insurance companies 
themselves. Inquiry into that prob- 
lem, of necessity takes us from Wall 
Street to Main Street, from the cap- 
ital markets and financial centers of 
the East into the farm lands of the 
West and South. It will properly 
bring us in time to a consideration 
of the extent to which insurance com- 
pany influence permeates areas of 
national importance, such as the cap- 
ital markets, the supply of mortgage 
funds available to farmers, railroad 
reorganization, and perhaps the 
financing of low-rent housing. It will 
of necessity demand inquiry as to the 
future of investment banking and, 
indeed, the extent to which insurance 
companies have come to dominate se- 
curity issues, underwriters and in- 
vestors. These are not boundaries of 
our making. They inhere in the char- 
acter of the insurance business. 


66h TXODAY we take as our starting 
point a consideration of insur- 
ance company managements and how 
they are elected. This is a logical 
point of approach, since management 
formulates investment policy. That, 
incidentally, was one of the principal 
problems of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee. It studied the responsibility of 
life insurance company managements 
to their policyholders, and the extent 
to which the policyholders were really 
able to control the managements of 
their companies. The Armstrong 
Committee particularly considered 
the election machinery of mutual life 
insurance companies. We, too, will 
be concerned with this problem. 
Nearly ninety per cent of the assets 
of our life insurance companies are 
controlled by mutual companies. 
“The question of how insurance 
company managements come into 
power is itself of great significance. 
Yet, in a study as broad as this one, 
it constitutes but a beginning. But 
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it will be a significant first chapter 
of our total study. 

“As you know, a mutual life in- 
surance company is a company which 
is legally owned and _ theoretically 
controlled by its policyholders. In 
such a company the policyholders 
combine to insure each other against 
death with the understanding that 
such savings as result from the mu- 
tual operation of the company will 
be equitably distributed among the 
policyholders. The control of a mu- 
tual company rests legally with the 
policyholders who are given the op- 
portunity of voting for the directors 
and, through the directors, of ap- 
pointing those who are to run the 
affairs of their company. 


“The Armstrong Committee re- 
ported that the election machinery of 
the mutual companies was such as to 
prevent any independent expression 
of policyholder yiewpoint. Notwith- 
standing their theoretical rights, pol- 
icyholders were found to have no ef- 
fective control over the management 
of their companies. Through the de- 
vice of proxies and otherwise, the 
then officials of such companies were 
found to occupy, as the Armstrong 
Report put it, ‘unassailable positions’ 
and to exercise ‘despotic powers’ over 
the companies. Only an extremely 
insignificant number of policyholders 
exercised their right to vote. The 
Armstrong Committee stated that the 
most fertile source of abuses in life 
insurance administration had been 
the sense of irresponsibility of the 
officials then in power. That was in 
1906. 

“Since 1906, there has been a tre- 
mendous and spectacular growth of 
insurance. At that time there were 
138 legal reserve companies with ag- 
gregate assets of $2,924,253,848. That 
was on December 31, 1906. On De- 
cember 31, 1937, there were 308 legal 
reserve companies with aggregate as- 
sets of $26,249,049,219, and by the 
end of 1938 the amount of those total 
assets had further increased by near- 
ly $1,500,000,000. 

“Three individual companies in 
1906 each commanded approximately 
one-half billion dollars in assets. The 
Armstrong Committee recommended 
that they should not be permitted to 
grow beyond one-half billion in size. 
Yet today, each of these three com- 
panies commands well over a billion 
dollars in assets. One of them, the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
has grown from approximately $474,- 
000,000 in assets to $2,520,000,000 in 
assets. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, which then had as- 
sets of only $176,000,000, now has as- 
sets totalling close to $5,000,000,000. 


“This tremendous growth is itself 
cause for inquiry. It provides ample 
occasion for taking stock of the 
changes which have occurred in the 
three decades since the Armstrong 
Committee made its survey. To that 
end we shall re-examine many of the 
problems studied by the Armstrong 
Committee, including the methods by 
which the management of these com- 
panies is elected and thereafter con- 
tinued in office, and the extent to 
which the democratic principles of 
mutuality are in fact preserved in 
operation. 

“During these first hearings we will 
concentrate upon testimony indicat- 
ing the extent to which policyholders 
actually exercise control over the 
management and policies of the large 
mutual life insurance companies 
which they are said to own and con- 
trol. 

“This inquiry will, of necessity, de- 
mand some examination of individ- 
ual directors with a view to deter- 
mining the facts and motives lying 
behind their nomination and election 
to the Board of Directors of their 
respective companies and their con- 
tinued participation on such boards 
following election. 

“The first day of the hearings will 
be devoted to the testimony of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Commission 
who will present to the Committee, 
through graphs and schedules, back- 
ground information indicating the 
size and growth of the life insurance 
business and its importance in our 
national economy. We believe that 
this background material will become 
of increasing significance as the hear- 
ings progress. 

“One word more. Throughout the 
course of these hearings it will be 
our endeavor to present the Commit- 
tee with facts and facts alone. From 
the start it has been our desire to 
conduct this inquiry in as scientific 
a spirit and in as objective and impar- 
tial a manner as possible. The ma- 
terial which we will present to the 
Committee either will rest upon in- 
controvertible fact or will be proven 
in the course of the hearings. 

“Our sole interest at this stage is 
the facts—a thorough and complete 
examination and presentation of all 
the facts pertaining to this vital prob- 
lem—facts to indicate the manner in 
which insurance companies employ 
the vast economic power they hold.” 

ee @ ®@ 


HE first witness called by Ger- 
hard Gesell, attorney serving as 
counsel for the insurance studies, was 
Dr. Donald H. Davenport, associate 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Fires which from the best estimates 
of loss available exceed one- 
quarter million dollars each 


National Fire Protection Association 
60 Betterymarch St, Boston, Massachusetts 
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More Big Fires in 1938 


OREST fires which swept south- 
ern California, a conflagration 
which followed in the wake of 

New England’s autumn huricane, and 
the burning of a Kentucky whisky 
distillery and a New York oil re- 
finery proved the high spots of the 
1938 fire loss record, the annual 
analysis of major fires just completed 
by the National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation’s Department of Fire Rec- 
ord reveals. There were thirty-six 
fires in the United States during the 
year in which the estimated loss ex- 
ceeded $250,000, and six in Canada. 

The current issue of the N. F. P. 
A’s Quarterly Review explains that 
a survey was made of these fires in 
an effort to determine the factors 
which are responsible for large losses. 

The factors most frequently con- 
tributing to major blazes during 1938 
were, it points out, “inferior con- 
struction and excessive areas,” and 
“highly combustible contents, exces- 
sive amounts of burnable stocks.” 
Unusually prominent in the large loss 
fires during the year was the “lack 
of adequate private protection”, such 
as automatic sprinkler systems, and 
the “lack of fire doors or cut-offs 
between sections.” 

_“These large losses might have 
been prevented in their incipiency,” 
the survey continues, “had adequate 
preparation been made beforehand. 
Several of the fires occurred at large 
plants just outside the limits of cities 
and small towns, and apparently the 
plant management in some instances 
had given but little consideration to 
the amount of public protection it 
might expect in case of fire, and did 
not provide adequate protection.” 


The frequency of the most impor- 
tant factors responsible for the losses 
running to $250,000 or more is in- 
dicated in the following table. 


Reasons for Large Loss 
No. Times 
Contributing 
Structural Factorsugs¢.....06.0.6.+. 


Inferior construction, excessive 
WOON ON ence coe ranunewse ees 29 
Lack of sufficient exposure pro- 
COON, is igd cscs sees tewele cone 16 
Unprotected vertical openings.... 12 
Wooden shingle roofs........... 1 
Occupancy Factors... < oc. scc0s cess 43 


Highly combustible contents, ex- 
cessive amounts of burnable 
BONERS oN cannes cy wey ts 27 

Flammable hauids ........6.00..< 10 

Spread of flames enhanced by ac- 
cumulations of dust............ 


Unsafe heating equipment........ 2 
oe co 63 
Lack of adequate protection...... 23 

Lack of fire doors or cut-offs be- 
ee ot re 18 


Lack of adequate public protection. 9 
Sprinkler system of obsolete type 


or inadequate design........... 4 
Sg og i ae, : 2 
Standpipes shut off.............. 1 

PNG Is os isc tes own ong eae 28 
Fire difficult of access for fire fight- 


WN rsd chacwicws tan see goeee 12 
Poor fire fighting by employees 7 


Fire department inadequately 
manned or equipped Barong Riciccgrk ss 3 
Inexpérience in fighting fires of 
such magnitude. ......6.....605 3 
Fire department delayed.......... 3 
Delays in Giving Alarm............ 14 


Headway of fire when discovered. 11 
Effort made to extinguish fire 
without giving alarm.......... 


WOU Se. nook ie Scccccewass 13 
Inadequate water supplies........ 11 
Shortage of hydrants............ 2 

RENMEI 5 oc-t4 5:55, iOS Soros A ainlpsoralorecgrack 11 


eR NIN 5 oo. s sc .aseseiecicrarelovere soe daihs 

Oil tanks not in accordance with 
modern standards for spacing, 
UII, RUIN aru.v ee oe atone taouss 4 
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The largest single loss was oc- 
casioned by a series of forest and 
brush fires in the Los Angeles-San 
Bernardino region during the week 
November 23-30. The total loss re- 
sulting from this catastrophe, includ- 
ing watershed values, is estimated at 
$3,000,000. A combination of high 
winds and low humidity assisted the 
rapid spread of these fires which 
destroyed over a hundred homes and 
camps and the large Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel near San Bernardino. 
More than 65,000 acres of land were 
burned over by the fires, which were 
fought by city, county, state, federal 
forest agencies and fire departments. 
The fire fighters were handicapped 
by the general lack of water supplies 
and the mountainous nature of the 
territories burned as well as_ by 
weather conditions. 


HE largest fire loss at any one 

plant during the year occurred 
just outside the city limits of Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, on November 12, 
at the Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc. 
The fire started in the bottling house 
several hours after it had been closed 
for the day, and spread rapidly. Be- 
fore it was brought under control on 
the following day, it had destroyed 
six buildings and damaged five 
others, resulting in a loss estimated 
at $1,800,000, the largest part of 
which was to whisky. 


Fire starting in a wholesale gro- 
cery warehouse on the waterfront of 
New London, Connecticut, during 
the height of New England’s worst 
hurricane on September 21, caused 
a loss estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000. In addition to the main 
fire area where more than fifty build- 
ings were destroyed or damaged, fly- 
ing brands started many exposure 
fires in near-by residential streets. 
These additional fires greatly har- 
assed the overtaxed fire fighting 
forces, which could obtain little as- 
sistance from outside the city because 
the storm had disrupted all means 
of communication and roads were 
blocked by fallen trees and debris. 


The only other fire during the year 
which caused a damage of $1,000,000 
or more was one that destroyed the 
oil refinery of the Sinclair Refining 
Company at Wellsville, New York, 
on July 17. During this fire, with its 
estimated $1,000,000 loss, a 2000- 
barrel tank containing a mixture of 
naphtha and oil exploded and fell in 
an open field nearly six hundred 
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feet away, were three spectators 
were burned or crushed to death. 
About a hundred firemen and plant 
employes suffered minor burns, but 
there were no other fatalities. The 
fire was confined to an area of about 
300 x 400 feet, only a small part of 
the refinery property, through un- 
usually determined work on the part 
of the refinery fire brigade and vol- 
unteer firemen. The congestion of 
tanks and buildings, the explosions of 
tanks of highly flammable liquids, 
and the failure of the refinery water 
supply during the fire made fighting 
the blaze hazardous and difficult. The 
fire was completely extinguished only 
after fifty hours. 

A summary of each of the major 
fires of 1938 is presented below. 
Factors responsible for each large 
loss as far as information is avail- 
able, and the loss figures, which in 
most instances are adjusted figures 
or authoritative estimates, are shown. 
January 18, St. Hyacinthe, Que., Sacred 

Heart College. Loss: $280,000 and 46 

Lives. 

Fire which followed a coal gas explosion 
almost instantly enveloped an old, 4-story, 
brick-joisted school building. Forty-one 
boys and five brothers out of the 96 boys, 
26 brothers, and five employees asleep in 
the building at the time lost their lives. 
The heating consisted of five hot air fur- 
naces, which were not installed with mod- 
ern safeguards. Evidence of an explosion 
appeared in an old unused chimney in the 
openings at the upper floors. Apparently 
flames spread from these openings and com- 
municated to the combustible interior con- 
struction. Open stairs, lack of interior cut- 
offs, and inadequate fire escapes permitted 
the flames to spread rapidly and trap the 
victimis, 
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January 23, Deepwater, N. J., DuPont 
Neoprene Plant. Loss: $350,000 and 
3 Lives. 

A series of explosions in this synthetic 
rubber plant damaged several buildings and 
killed three employees. The three men were 
attempting to relieve the abnormal pressure 
which had developed in a divinylacetylene 
tank when the tank exploded. Eight other 
explosions followed. With each explosion, 
a brilliant column of flame nearly 400 feet 
high flashed into the sky. Flying debris 
fell in sections of the plant as far as 700 
feet away from the fractionating building. 
The sprinkler system in the building was 
completely wrecked before fire ensued, and 
due to the highly flammable contents, little 
attempt was made to extinguish the fire in 
the buildings involved. 


January 25, Marquette, Mich., Multiple 

Mercantile. Loss: $255,000. 

Fire starting in one of three brick and 
stone joisted buildings during a snowstorm 
and high winds was not discovered until it 
came through the roof. Firemen were dri- 
ven out of the building shortly after they 
arrived by the extent of the fire, intense 
heat, smoke, and falling debris. Snow- 
drifts handicapped them at the rear of the 
building and prevented outside aid being 
sent from neighboring cities. Floor open- 
ings were unprotected. Fire doors between 
this building and the two adjoining ones 
were effective, but apparently the fire 
spread from roof to roof and through the 
walls, which buckled from the intense heat. 
All three buildings were destroyed and with 
the exception of records in safes, very little 
of the contents of the 13 mercantile and 
office occupancies were salvaged. 

January 30, Tipton, Ind., Stokely Bros. 

Cannery. Loss: $299,000. 

There was a delay of about 15 minutes 
after a boy noticed a fire in this canning 
factory before the fire department was no- 
tified. Two pumpers responded, but one 


was wrecked as it left the station by hit- 
ting an automobile and never reached the 
fire. The frame construction of the plant 
and high wind caused the fire to spread 
rapidly. A lack of sufficient engine streams 


At New London a huge fire was the aftermath of the New England hurricane. 


handicapped the firemen in checking the 

spread. Water supplies and the number of 

hydrants were deficient. All of the com- 
municating frame buildings and the boiler 
house were destroyed. 

February 10, Lynn, Mass., Lynn Gas and 
Electric Co. Loss: $500,000 
Fire started under the wooden deck of a 

coal unloading wharf. The creosoted plank- 

ing and timbers of which this 650 ft. wharf 
was constructed and the accumulation of 
ceal dust on them produced a hot fire which 
quickly got out of control. There were no 
subdividing bulkheads or other fire stops, 
no equipment for under-pier fire fighting, 
and no provisions to make this space ac- 
cessible. Attempts to use hose streams and 
cellar nozzles were ineffective, and the fire 
seriously damaged the wharf, destroyed two 
coal unloading towers, and destroyed or 
damaged several enclosed belt conveyors. 

February 22, Timmins, Ont., Multiple 
Occupancy. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire started in the basement of a two- 
story frame building occupied on the first 
floor as a clothing store and having apart- 
ments and offices above. The fire depart- 
ment confined the fire to the building, but 
there was considerable smoke and water 
damage to adjoining properties. 

March 16, Herman, Pa., St. Fidelis Sem- 
inary. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire started on the first floor carpenter 
shop of a large 3-story brick-joisted school 
building and annex. Sixty-five students 
asleep in the third floor dormitory managed 
to escape only a few minutes before the fire 
cut off all means of escape. Large amounts 
of combustible interior construction and 
contents, and unprotected vertical and hor- 
izontal openings permitted the fire to spread 
rapidly. In addition to the two buildings, 
a valuable library and all records of the 
institution were destroyed. The community 
fire company manned by lay brothers, 
priests and students concentrated their 
efforts on saving the monastery and a new 
wing. They were hampered by a shortage 
of water. 

March 20, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“City of Buffalo.” Loss: $400,000. 
This side-wheel passenger steamer of 

2940 gross tons, built in 1896, had a steel 
hull and carried cargo on the main deck. 
The main deck and the two passenger decks 
above were of wooden construction. The 
ship was laid up at the dock for the winter 
and was undergoing repairs. Temporary 
electric circuits for lighting purposes were 
connected to the shore supply. While the 
watchman was making his rounds he dis- 
covered the fire, which apparently started 
in the dining room below the main deck 
aft. He turned in the alarm and the fire 
department responded promptly, but the fire 
had gained considerable headway when they 
arrived. Although the ship was completely 
equipped with automatic sprinklers, they 
were of no value because the system was 
shut off. There was no steam to operate 
the steam fire pump, and the ship was not 
equipped with an auxiliary automatically 
operated electric fire pump as had been 
recommended by the company that installed 
the sprinkler equipment. 

March 22, Houston, Texas, Waddell’s 
Housefurnishing Co. Loss: $400,000. 
This 6-story brick-joisted building was 

quickly destroyed by fire because of large 
combustible stock of furniture and draper- 
ies, the excessive floor areas with no cut- 
offs, three open elevators, and one open 
stairway piercing all floors. Flames ap- 
peared suddenly on all floors about the time 
the fire department arrived, thus preventing 
access to the building. Lack of exposure 
protection was responsible for serious los- 
ses to several adjoining properties. 
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March 25, Tallieu, La., Supreme Sugar 

House. Loss: $523,000. 

Fire destroyed a large metal-clad frame 
sugar refinery of approximately 71,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space in one area without cut- 
offs, including the boiler house. About 125 
employees were at work at the time, but 
their attempts at fire fighting with 1%4-inch 
hose lines from standpipes were not effec- 
tive. The fire spread so rapidly that they 
were forced to leave. The combustible con- 
struction, large undivided areas, accumu- 
lation of flammable dust and flyings, and a 
strong wind contributed to the rapid spread. 
There was no outside protection, and by the 
time fire fighting equipment arrived from 
the nearest town, 15 miles away, the entire 
structure was involved. The loss includes 
10 freight cars containing sacked sugar. 


April 2, Hialeah, Fla., Miami Municipal 

Hangar. Loss: $360,000. 

Fire starting in an airplane quickly 
spread to about nine other airplanes in a 
modern hangar having a concrete floor, con- 
crete block walls, and wood-sheathed roof 
on unprotected steel trusses. Intense heat 
and large volumes of smoke and gases from 
burning gasoline and fabrics handicapped 
firemen. Lack of automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection and an insufficient water supply were 
the chief factors responsible for the rapid 
and complete destruction. 


April 7, Huron, S. D., Multiple Mercan- 
tile. Loss: $250,000. 

An early morning fire in a dry goods 
store involved the whole building before the 
fire department was notified and arrived 
on the scene. The fire spread rapidly along 
the roofs of adjoining buildings. After a 
6-hour battle the fire was brought under 
control, but not until it had gutted five store 
buildings and destroyed valuable records of 
two ex-service men’s organizations, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Boy Scouts’ 
office. Stocks not burned were seriously 
damaged by water and smoke. 


April 14, Ross Twp., near Toledo, Ohio, 
Saunders Mills, Inc. Loss: $250,000. 
Fire was discovered by the watchman on 

the top floor of this 3-story alfalfa mill. 
The water supply was from the electrically 
driven deep well pump which supplied a 
1000-gallon underground pressure tank. 
The watchman tried to extinguish the fire 
with hose attached to a standpipe, but the 
water supply failed. A second fire near the 
main electric switch disrupted the electric 
service. After some delay, the township 
fire department was called, but the building 
was entirely in flames when they arrived. 
After electric service was restored only a 
small amount of water was available and 
fire spread to the near-by leaf mill and 
feed warehouse buildings. All three build- 
ings were of wood frame ironclad construc- 
tion, and were completely destroyed. In 
addition to inadequate water supply, the 
highly combustible contents, accumulations 
of dust, and a combustible conveyor between 
two of the buildings were factors contrib- 
uting to the large loss. 

April 17, Ste. Anne des Monts, Que., 
Church. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire started in the vaulted ceiling of this 
stone church built in 1924. The fire oc- 
curred during Mass and the people carried 
out all movable contents. There were no 
fire protection facilities, and it was im- 
possible to reach the fire with pails of 
water. In a short time nothing remained 
but the walls. 

April 21, Minneapolis, Minn., Pillsbury 
Elevator. Loss: $419,000. 

Fire consumed this 55-year old terminal 
grain elevator and its 120 ft. high annex. 
Both buildings were of frame cribbed con- 
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Air view of fire in Topanga Canyon raging toward Malibu Beach, near Los Angeles, California. 


struction with ironclad sides. The watch- 
man discovered the fire on the upper floor 
shortly after 1 a.m. He and firemen at- 
tempted to use the standpipe and hose, but 
found that the water had not yet been 
turned on after having been shut off for the 
winter. No attempt was made to use the 
water barrels and pails with which the ele- 
vator was equipped. The fire made such 
headway that within an hour it had spread 
throughout the elevator and through con- 
veyor openings to the annex. An inadequate 
water supply and the lack of automatic 
sprinkler protection were additional factors 
contributing to the large loss. About 75 
per cent of the loss was to grain. 

April 25, Gainesville, Fla., Multiple Mer- 

cantile. Loss: $300,000. 

Fire started just after midnight in the 
paint and oil section of a 2-story brick- 
joisted hardware store. Apparently it had 
been smouldering for some time before it 
was discovered, and when the fire depart- 
ment arrived the fire had vented itself 
through windows and doors. With the igni- 
tion of the flammable vapors or gases in 
the building, the fire spread with unusual 
rapidity. The building was long and nar- 
row and closely surrounded by other build- 
ings, making the fire difficult to reach. 
Unprotected floor openings in this building, 
and unprotected wall openings in all the 
buildings (all brick-joisted) were largely 
responsible for the spread of the fire to the 
entire block. Five buildings were destroyed 
and the other seven were damaged. Stock 
in all the various retail stores and offices 
was damaged. The fire department, con- 
sisting of only 12 paid men, was_ handi- 
capped by the lack of trained man power. 
May 4, Roxana, IIl., Shell Petroleum 

Corp., Refinery. Loss: $400,000. 

Fire started in the brick and steel com- 
pounding house due to hot lubricating oil 
spraying on a steam pipe. Employees were 
delayed in getting the refinery foam appa- 
ratus in operation by a defective pump 
suction valve. A number of hose streams 
were quickly placed in operation, causing 
hydrant pressure to fail and the fire soon 





involved the entire building, although pump- 
ers from surrounding towns later supplied 
effective pressures. A high wind assisted 
the spread of the fire. The loss was about 
equally divided between building and 
contents. 

May 28, near Sacramento, Calif., Bercut- 
Richards Packing Co. Loss $550,000. 
Fire in a large l-story tile warehouse, 

containing millions of cans of fruits and 
vegetables, had a head start before it was 
discovered. The flames spread rapidly and 
destroyed most of the contents. Firemen 
confined the fire to the one warehouse. 


July 17, Wellsville, N. Y., Sinclair Re- 
finery. Loss: $1,000,000 and 3 Lives. 
Fire started in the centrifuge building 

of the oil refinery. A steam valve was op- 

erated promptly, but failed to control the 
fire. The intense heat ruptured pipe lines 
and reléased flaming oil, spreading the fire 
to various process tanks and_ buildings. 

During a fire in this oil refinery, a 2000- 

barrel tank, containing naphtha and oil, ex- 

ploded and fell in an open field nearly 600 

ft. away and burned or crushed to death 

three spectators. The plant fire brigade, 
aided by various fire departments and the 
use of foam in very large quantity, ex- 
tinguished the fire after 50 hours’ work. 

July 27, Vancouver, B. C., Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. Pier. Loss: $780,000. 
Starting at the water end of a 900 ft. 

frame constructed pier on creosoted piling, 

fire destroyed within a short time the en- 
tire pier and also a freight shed and part 
of the elevated roadway at the land end. 

Lack of automatic sprinklers under the deck 

and combustible construction permitted the 

fire to spread rapidly. There were no fire 
walls in the substructure or superstructure. 

The superstructure was sprinklered, but 

shortly after the arrival of the fire depart- 

ment, the fire was béyond control and so 
many sprinkler heads operated that the 
water supply was overtaxed and the fire 
proceeded unchecked. Openings in the deck 
were not adequate for effective use by the 
fire department. There was no _ fireboat 
protection promptly available. 
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August 27, Kansas City, Kans., Ismert- 

Hincke Mill. Loss: $300,000. 

Fire started in the sack room of a ware- 
house in the center of a group of flour mill 
buildings. The sack room was in a 3-story 
section of this 6-story brick joisted ware- 
house. The fire spread rapidly to a con- 
veyor belt, which carried it to other areas. 
When the first firemen arrived one entire 
end of the 3-story section was aflame and 
fire had already spread to the four top 
floors of the 6-story section. There were 
several unprotected openings between the 
two sections. Falling walls and explosions 
of chlorine gas used in bleaching flour han- 
dicapped firemen. Some time was lost at 
the start when hose was laid from a hy- 
drant two blocks away. It is reported that 
employees fought the fire for some time 
with hand equipment before turning in an 
alarm. The fire had to be largely fought 
from the outside. 

September 8, Jersey City, N. J., Penn- 
sylvania Ry. Trestle-Pier. Loss: $250,- 

000. 


This property consisted of a wooden coal 
dock or pier which supported coal pockets 
and trestle above. It is reported that it 
had recently been coated with creosote. 
Fire started on the land trestle approach 
about 2 a.m. and spread rapidly to the coal 
dock. The intense heat and dense clouds 
of black smoke hampered fire fighting from 
land and tugboats. The trestle supports 
gave way and the nine railroad cars above, 
eight of which were filled with bituminous 
coal, fell into the bay. A brisk wind con- 
tributed to the spread of the fire. 


September 20, Cleveland Ohio, National 

Terminals Corp. Loss: $375,000. 

Fire gained considerable headway in this 
dock terminal sugar warehouse before the 
fire department arrived, either because the 
employees failed to discover it for some 
time or because of its rapid spread. The 
building was of skeleton steel and iron-clad 
construction and contained over six mil- 
lion pounds of sugar in bags and boxes. 
Firemen were handicapped by the excessive 
heat until the flames broke through the 
roof. The steel framing buckled and the 
sugar melted and caught fire. Private fire 
protection was inadequate. 

September 21, New London, Conn., Con- 
flagration. Loss: $1,000,000. 

At the height of the great New England 
hurricane, fire started in a warehouse at 
the waterfront. It was driven through a 
portion of the business district by a wind 
which reached 100 miles per hour. More 
than fifty buildings were destroyed or dam- 
aged. Flying brands started many fires in 
residential streets. The fire was fought 
under numerous handicaps; roads blocked 
by fallen trees prevented assistance being 
sent from other cities, telephone and fire 
alarm systems were out of service. light 
and power services were cut off, fire 
streams were broken into sprays by the 
wind and much of the fire area was inun- 
dated by the extremely high tide due to the 
hurricane. 

September 22, Bisbee, Ariz., Phelps 

a Department Store. Loss: $250,- 


ne to the lack of fire doors and fire 
stopping in the basement where the fire 
started about midnight, fire spread rap- 
idly through the basement and communi- 
cated to the upper floors by way of an open 
elevator shaft. The building was three 
stories high and of steel frame and brick 
construction. An explosion in the refrig- 
erating section of the basement drove fire- 
men from the area between the store and 
a warehouse from where they were fighting 
the fire. They then concentrated their ef- 
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forts on saving adjoining property and the 

department store was destroyed. 

September 26, Robinson, IIl., Ohio Co., 
Refinery. Loss: $250,000 and 1 Life. 
A leak in a gasoline pump in the treating 

plant resulted in an exploson which wrecked 

the building and killed an employee. The 
explosion liberated about 1000 barrels of 
naphtha. Burning naphtha and a strong 
breeze assisted the rapid spread of the 
flames to adjoining units and tanks. Six- 

teen tanks ranging in size from 500 to 2000 

barrels, containing mostly gasoline, were 

either completely destroyed or seriously 
damaged. None of the tanks were equipped 
with flame arresters, or with vents of sizes 

such as recommended by the N.F.P 

Flammable Liquids Ordinance. These tanks 

were in the older and congested part of the 

plant and were not diked. The damage to 
equipment alone was about $200,000. 

September 28, New Bedford, Mass., 
Soule Mill. Loss: $800,000. (N.F.P.A. 
estimate.) 

Fire in this cotton mill of slow-burning 
construction was promptly checked by 
sprinklers, but before it was completely ex- 
tinguished the sprinkler valve apparently 
was shut. With the sprinklers shut off, 
the fire spread rapidly. 

October 6, off Key West, Fla., Standard 
Oil Tanker. Loss: $575,000 and 3 
Lives. 

It is reported that an explosion in the 
dry cargo space forward of the cargo tanks 
caused the death of three men and the 
burning and sinking of the tanker E. J. 
Bullock. The vessel was 435 feet long, of 
6630 gross tons, and was carrying about 
75,000 barrels of crude oil. The hull was 
insured for $426,000. 

October 12, Linden, N. J., Cities Service 
Oil Co., Refinerysx Loss: $300,000. 
The explosion of an all-steel gasoline 

storage tank liberated about 4600 barrels 
of burning gasoline into the congested tank 
area. Successive explosions quickly in- 
volved all of the 22 tanks in the 8-acre oil 
storage area. The tanks were not properly 
spaced or diked, and none were provided 
with proper vents. The water supply was 
inadequate until the arrival of two fireboats 
from New York City. The fire was finally 
extinguished by foam. 

October 16, Forester, Ark., Caddo River 
Lumber Co. Loss: $250,000. 

Starting on Sunday evening, fire appar- 
ently got a head start before it was dis- 
covered. The sawmill and the kiln house 
were destroyed and the power house was 
seriously damaged. 

October 18, Big Spring, Texas, Big 
Spring Compress Co. Loss: $600,000. 
Shortly after fire was discovered in two 

bales of cotton, flames raced over other 
bales in a large frame ironclad cotton 
warehouse which covered an entire city 
block. When the fire department arrived, 
the walls and roof were collapsing. The 
large area, unbroken by fire divisions, was 
largely responsible for the destruction of 
over 13,000 bales of cotton. 

November 6, McCloud, Calif., McCloud 
Lumber Co. Loss: $600,000. 

Fire destroyed a large frame lumber shed 
and its contents of over 12,000,000 board 
feet of rough dry pine lumber, most of 
which was solidly piled. The sprinkler 
equipment slowed the burning, but failed 
to hold the fire in check because of the 
speed with which the fire opened a great 
number of heads, overtaxing the water 
supply mains. 

November 12, Rouyn. Que., Group Fire. 
Loss: $290,000 and 7 Lives. 

Fire started at the rear of the second 
floor of the 60-room Albert Hotel and 


spread so rapidly through the halls that 
seven of approximately 50 sleeping guests 
were trapped and burned to death, or died 
later from burns. Apparently the fire had 
been burning for some time before the fire 
department was notified. The adjoining 

Commercial Hotel, a grocery store, two 

clothing stores, a garage and two dwell- 

ings were destroyed. 

November 12, near Owensboro, Ky., 
Glenmore Distillery. Loss: $1,800,000. 
Starting in a large 2-story brick bottling 

house, fire had almost covered the entire 
floor shortly after the fire department ar- 
rived. When firemen attempted to enter 
by breaking open a door, an explosion oc- 
curred that blew out part of the wall. Ex- 
plosions of large whisky tanks caused the 
fire to spread to surrounding buildings, 
most of which were of frame ironclad con- 
struction. Reasons for the large loss were 
an inadequate water supply, lack of auto- 
matic sprinklers, construction and conges- 
tion of the buildings, inadequate vents on 
whisky tanks, and inadequate drains to 
carry off burning whisky. 

November 19, Bartonville, Ill, Metal 
Working Plants. Loss: $295,000. 

Fire starting in a washroom was dis- 
covered by the watchman at 2:38 a.m. The 
local fire department and the Peoria de- 
partment responded promptly, but when 
they arrived the fire had already gained 
considerable headway. The building of 
origin (two stories high, brick-joisted con- 
struction) was destroyed. Firemen con- 
centrated their efforts on protecting ad- 
joining buildings, but were handicapped by 
an inadequate water supply. One of these 
buildings, 15 ft. away, was sprinklered, but 
the fire destroyed a part of the roof, caus- 
ing it to collapse and rupture two 3-inch 
sprinkler pipes. In spite of this, the sprin- 
klers were effective in holding the loss in 
this building to about 50 per cent. A 3-story 
brick-joist building housing several other 
metal working plants, and a frame building 
were completely destroyed by exposure. 
The inadequate water supply was due in 
part to the rupture of a 5-inch riser in the 
building of origin which at one time sup- 
plied sprinklers there. 


November 21, Kenora, Ont., Maple Leaf 

Milling Co., Ltd. Loss: $700,000. 

Fire started between the top floor ceiling 
and the roof of a 7-story brick-joisted mill 
building. The sprinkler system operated, 
but the fire spread rapidly downward 
through elevator legs. Firemen were han- 
dicapped by the thick smoke and had some 
difficulty in getting heavy streams into the 
windows of the top floor. The collapse of 
the upper floors ruptured the water pipes 
and necessitated shutting off of the sprin- 
klers in order to maintain sufficient pressure 
for hose lines. Conveyors carried the fire 
to a warehouse and to the grain elevator. 
All three structures were gutted. 


November 23, Southern, Calif., 

Fires. Loss: $3,000,000 

High winds and low humidity were 
largely responsible for a series of rapid- 
spreading forest and brush fires, which 
burned for several days in the Los Ang- 
eles-San Bernardino area. In two of the 
most serious fires over 65.000 acres burned 
and well over a hundred homes and camps 
were destroyed. The largest building loss 
resulted from the destruction of the large 
and fashionable Arrowhead Springs Hotel 
near San Bernardino, with a loss of $325,- 
000. The National, State, County and mu- 
nicipal fire fighting forces were seriously 
handicapped by a lack of water supplies in 
the mountainous areas. 


Forest 


(Continued on page 24) 
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How they manage bicycle traffic in Hollywood 


THE BICYCLE AND TRAFFIC SAFETY 


NE of the best of the theses 

recently prepared at the North- 

western University Traffic Saf- 
ety Institute has to do with “The 
Bicycle and Traffic Safety”. It was 
written by Lieut. Richard O. Bennett, 
as a part of his work in completing a 
course in the Kemper Foundation for 
Traffic Police Training. 


The subject is approached in a fac- 
tual manner, but is done in interest- 
ing style, and all in all the thesis 
constitutes a presentation of much 
needed information which has never 
been assembled in convenient form 
before. 

As to the hazards of bicycling the 
author says: 

Today, with 7 million bicycles and 28 
million motor cars mingling on our streets 
and highways, the hazards of bicycling are 
great. Collisions between the two vehicles 
are many and often result in death or seri- 
ous injury to the bicyclist. 

Accurate information on bicycle acci- 
dents is lacking becausé city and state rec- 
ords are inadequate. Most cities have kept 
records of bicycle-motor vehicle accidents, 








but other types of bicyle accidents have 
usually been listed under less specific classi- 
fications or not at all. There is practically 
no reporting of bicycle accidents by states. 
There are two types of bicycle accidents, 
collisions and falls. Collisions do not occur 
as frequently as falls, but result more often 
in death or serious injury to the bicyclist. 
This is especially true when the bicycle and 
a motor car, street car, or railroad train 
collide. 
Most collisions are caused by: 
1. A motorist running down an insufh- 
ciently lighted bicycle at night. 
A motorist running down a bicycle 
which has come into the street sud- 
denly from a sidewalk, driveway or 
alley. 
A bicycle striking a fixed object. 
A bicycle striking a pedestrian. 
A bicyclist clinging to a moving ve- 
hicle. 
A bicyclist riding erratically. 
Falls from bicycles are mainly attribut- 
able to: 
1. Riding unskillfully. 
2. Carrying persons or packages which 
interfere with balancing or steering. 
3. Riding off curbs or steps. 
4. Skidding on slippery surfaces. 
5. Catching the wheels of the bicycle in 
a street car track groove, a grilled 
opening in the sidewalk or pavement, 
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or in a hole in the roadway. 

Falls from bicycles rarely result in fatal 
or serious injury. The bicyclist himself is 
the person most likely to be hurt in any 
accident in which his vehicle is involved. | 


Concerning the all important sub- 
ject of law enforcement the comment 
made is as follows: 


For the past twenty-five years most cities 
and states have not forced bicyclists to ob- 
serve the traffic law, chiefly because the 
great majority of such violators are minors. 
As the punishments for violations usually 
involve fines, jail sentences, or both, and 
since most of the violators would have to 
appear in juvenile courts—courts which 
deal primarily with delinquent and incor- 
rigible children—enforcement of traffic law 
which applies to bicyclists has seemed to 
be an inadvisable procedure. 

Some cities are meeting the enforcement 
problem through ordinances which require 
the registration and licensing of bicycles 
and which have as punishment for viola- 
tions the impounding of bicycles or the 
revocation or suspension of licenses. 

Another factor in the lax enforcement of 
traffic law has been the undetermined legal 
status of the bicycle rider. Some of the 
foremost traffic authorities in this country 
cannot agree as to whether the bicyclist is 
a pedestrian or a vehicle operator and as 
to whether or not the bicylist should be 
permitted to ride on the sidewalk. 

Most bicyclists consider themselves 
mounted pedestrians and, as such, believe 
that they are entitled to pedestrian privi- 
leges. This attitude coupled with lax law 
enforcement has fostered careless riding 
habits. 


NCLUDED is a suggestion for a 

model municipal bicycle ordinance 
containing provisions for registering 
and licensing of bicycles as, it is said, 
this is the only effective means of en- 
forcing traffic rules in respect to 
these vehicles. 


The suggested model ordinance provides 
for the registration and licensing of bicy- 
cles because it is through those means that 
all other sections of the ordinance can be 
properly enforced. 

Also the police are given the power 
to impound bicycles and to suspend and to 
revoke licenses. These are effective ways 
of compelling minors to obey the traffic 
law. All bicycles must be inspected for 
mechanical fitness and must carry the 
proper safety equipment. 

The Chief of Police may also specify the 
sections of the city where the bicyclist is 
permitted to ride on the sidewalks. How- 
ever, if a pedestrian is struck by a bicyclist 
riding on a sidewalk in such sections, the 
burden of proof is on the bicyclist that he 
was not riding in a reckless manner. 

The conduct of bicyclists in traffic is spe- 
cifically regulated. Bicycle rental agencies 
are supervised. 

In addition, a standard license plate is 
suggested. This plate can be conveniently 
attached to the rear fender of the bicycle 
which, in the opinion of those persons en- 
gaged in bicycle ordinance administration. 
is the ideal place from the standpoint of 
attachment, appearance, visibility and pro- 
tection to the plate from rough handling of 
the bicycle. 

This proposed standard plate would be 
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about two inches in width and six inches 
in length. It is also suggested that each 
year the color of this plate be the same as 
that of the automobile license plate of the 
state in which the bicycle license is issued. 

Conclusions as to preventing bicy- 
cle accidents (which caused an esti- 
mated 600 deaths in 1937 and 50 
times that many serious injuries) are 
summarized by Lieut. Bennett briefly 
thus: 

Much can be done to prevent bicycle ac- 
cidents today through the application of 
educational, engineering and enforcement 
remedies. In this respect it must be re- 
membered that enforcement offers the 
quickest means of dealing with the bicycle 
accident problem. Educational and engi- 
neering remedies require longer periods of 
time to be made effective. 

Efforts to secure safe-riding facilities for 
bicyclists should be continued. In city and 
state public parks the lesser used pedestrian 
and bridle paths can be converted into 
bicycle paths. On wide city boulevards, 
lanes for bicyclists can be provided. In rural 
areas the shoulders of the roads and the 
pedestrian paths along the highways can 
be improved so that bicyclists may use 
them. 

Manufacturers of bicycles can include all 
safety equipment as standard, instead of 
charging extra for it. 

3icycle rental agencies should have each 
bicycle outfitted with the proper safety 
equipment and should be required to keep 
the bicycle in good mechanical condition. 

Cities should require that all bicycle ac- 
cidents be reported and carefully recorded. 
In this respect the author recommends that 
all cities, states and safety organizations 
using accident report forms provide space 
for all bicycle accidents to be recorded. 








January Fire Loss Down 
Slightly 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JANUARY AMOUNTED TO $27,- 
615,316, according to figures recently 
released by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This is practi- 
cally the same total as that reported 
for January, 1938, when the fire loss 
amounted to $27,676,377. The Janu- 
ary figure, however, is $5,142,728, or 
15.6% less than the high total regis- 
tered during December, 1938. 

The losses by months for 1937 and 
1938, and for January 1939, are 
shown in the following table: 


1937 1938 1939 
Jan. $ 25,069,895 $ 27,676,377 $ 27,615,316 


Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 ......... 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 ......... 
Apr. 26,663,854 25,616,112 ......... 
May 21400,700 2297577  occeccecs 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 ......... 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 ......... 
Aug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 ......... 
eee i key 
Oct. 21,097,060 24,797,624 ......... 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 ......... 
Dec. WI7Z952 SEFSEOM io cicccess 
Total 12 

Months 


$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $27,615,316 
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National Mutual of Celina, 
Ohio Has Twenty-Fifth 


Anniversary 


AN INTERESTING EVENT IN MUTUAL 
HISTORY WAS THE RECENT CELEBRA- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the National Mutual Insurance 
Company of Celina, Ohio. Estab- 
lished in 1914 with only twenty pol- 
icyholders this company has grown 
steadily in volume of business and in 
prestige until today it is a definite 
factor in the insurance world. 





E. J. Brookhart 


The original board of directors 
consisted of J. Johnson, O. F. 
Rentzsch, W. T. Palmer, T. A. Wise 
and E. J. Brookhart. J. E. John- 
son was elected President; O. F. 
Rentzsch, Vice President; W. T. 
Palmer, Treasurer and E. J. Brook- 
hart, Secretary. 

Of this Board, two survive, Mr. 
Rentzsch being President of the Com- 
pany and Mr. Brookhart is still Sec- 
retary. The former, in speaking at 
the celebration banquet had the fol- 
lowing to say in part: 

“E. J. Brookhart has been entirely too 
modest in presenting his brief history of 
the company and the part he played in its 
creation. Starting from ‘scratch’ and build- 
ing up such a successful company in a span 
of twenty-five years is no mean achievement 
—but this is his achievement. 

“The handicaps to be overcome and the 
obstacles to be surmounted required cour- 
age and determination of a high order, as 
well as good judgment and a capacity for 
hard work. These qualifications our genial 
secretary ‘E. J.’ possesses in abundance, to- 
gether with the happy faculty of leaving 
business cares and worries at the office when 
he turns the key in the door at night. 

“From the intricacies of management to 
the complex problems of agriculture, is the 
daily procedure with ‘E. J.’ for he is an 


enthusiastic farmer and rates blue ribbons 
with his prize guernsey herd. 

“As a matter of fact, he likens the insur- 
ance business to that of farming—a matter 
of tilling the soil and destroying the weeds 
—so that healthy crops can grow and be 
resplendent in their green glory. 

“There is also a warm welcome in either 
ear if you propose a game of bridge or sug- 
gest golf to ‘E. J.’ and you will find him 
as likeable a partner or opponent as he is 
in daily insurance and business associa- 
tions.” 


Mr. Brookhart in responding said: 


“Of the original five directors only O. F. 
Reritzsch and myself are living. We are 
proud and glad that Mr. Rentzsch, our pres- 
ident, is with us, to pay tribute to his con- 
tinued loyalty to the National Mutual and 
our two other companies. Throughout these 
twenty-five years, his faith and help have 
been a cornerstone of our organization. 

“This history of the National Mutual 
would not be complete should I fail to rec- 
ognize the friendship and valuable advice 
which I received from the late C. A. L. 
Purmort and C. M. Purmort of the Central 
Manufacturers of Van Wert. These two 
men were as kind to me and as helpful with 
my problems as if I had been their only son. 
I shall always remember the many things 
they did to help me.” 

Many other honors and responsi- 
bilities have come to Mr. Brookhart 
through his years of connection with 
the insurance business. He is at pres- 
ent a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies and has also 
served as an official of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. Besides being Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Mutual he 
serves the Celina Mutual Casualty 
Company and the Mercer Casualty 
Company in the same capacity. 

The 1938-1939 officers of the Na- 
tional Mutual include: 


O. F. Rentzsch, President; H. C. 
Bowman, Vice President; E. J. 
Brookhart, Secretary-Treasurer; C. 
M. Montgomery, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer; and D. Dawson, As- 
sistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York Premiums of 


Mutuals Gain 


DURING 1938 THE MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES CONTINUED TO 
substantially increase their premium 
writings in the New York Exchange 
Area. Returns from companies which 
produced over 75% of the mutual 
fire insurance business in the New 
York Exchange Area in 1937 indi- 
cate a gain of 20.23% for 1938. The 
1937 mutual fire premiums were $1,- 
198,245 and it is estimated that the 
1938 volume will be about $1,440,000. 
This represents an increase of 45.91% 
over the 1936 premium volume. 
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Insurance Quiz 
(Continued from page 14) 


professor in business statistics of the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. He is on leave as Special 
Economic Consultant to the Insur- 
ance Section of the Securities and 
Exchange Commision. 


Dr. Davenport’s testimony, devel- 
oped through numerous graphs and 
charts taken from standard statistical 
sources, pointed out the growth of 
the life insurance business during re- 
cent years, and its present magnitude. 
Among interesting points made were: 

An estimate that there are 64,000,- 
000 insured lives in the United States. 


That in two periods during recent 
years—during the 1918 influenza epi- 
demic and in the 1932-33-34 period— 
the premium income of the legal re- 
serve life insurance companies failed 
to meet the cost of benefits and ex- 
penses. 


That the total life insurance pic- 
ture is one of great strength and sta- 
bility. 

That life insurance company in- 
come reached a peak of 11.6% of the 
national income in 1932, and that it 
now stands at about 7.5% of the na- 
tional income. 


That the five largest life insurance 
companies — Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, New York Life, Equitable, and 
Mutual of New York—have 54.4% 
of all United States life insurance 
assets, and that the ‘sixteen largest 
companies have 80.6% of all United 
States life insurance assets. 

Ernest Howe, chief financial ad- 
viser to the Insurance Section of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, was the second witness. His 
testimony was devoted largely to a 
discussion of the character of life 
insurance investments, with com- 
ments and charts illustrating the 
changes which have taken place in 
them during the past generation. The 
subject of insurance company invest- 
ments is expected to receive much 
more detailed consideration when the 
insurance hearings are: reopened in 
the Spring. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has sent a very comprehen- 
Sive questionnaire to twenty-six of 
the largest legal reserve life insurance 
companies seeking much more de- 
tailed information upon their invest- 
ment policies than was requested in 
the original questionnaire, which was 
sent to a much larger number of 
companies. 

It requests the companies to fur- 
nish the actual market value and book 
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Chart by The New York Times 
value of all securities carried in their 
portfolios as of the close of each cal- 
endar year since 1931. Detailed in- 
formation with respect to real estate 
acquired through foreclosure is re- 
quested. Sought also is a complete 
list of new corporate security issues 
purchased directly from the issuers 
since 1932, together with information 
concerning any agreements which the 
companies may have with the issuers 
covering future issues and with re- 
spect to the control of management 
or financial policies of such issuers. 
Complete information concerning 
farm and city real estate held by the 
companies is a further subject of in- 


quiry. 
e @ ®@ 


HE first insurance executive 

called as a witness was Frederick 
H. Ecker, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. After some 
comments upon the growth of the 
company he was asked: 


“As your company has worked out 
and as it has gone on since that date 
(its mutualization in 1915) do you 
feel that the control of the manage- 
ment still lies absolutely in the hands 
of the policyholders?” 


“It does under the provisions of 
the law,” Mr. Ecker replied, ‘and I 
think that carries with it something 
more than the bare statement that the 
policyholder elects the directors. It 
is a relationship in which the com- 
pany is supervised by State insur- 
ance departments ; in our state a very 
efficient man. The examination is re- 
quired by law to be made every three 
years, It takes about a year and a 
half to make an examination of our 
company, and the result is that those 
examiners are with us about half the 
time.” 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, inquired : 


“Your position is the policyholder 
exercises his right through a veto 
power rather than in management ?” 


“Yes,” Mr. Ecker answered, “and 
definitely if there was anything 
wrong. Now, another factor in the 
Situation is the expression that we 
would have from policyholders if 
there were any cause for complaint. 
We are meticulously attentive to all 
inquiries from policyholders. I don’t 
believe we ever receive any letter that 
isn’t answered, and that means a good 
deal in the daily task of the business. 
But most of our inquiries, practical- 
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ly all of them, relate to inquiries af- 
fecting their particular contract. I 
scarcely know of any complaints 
made of the management of the com- 
pany. If there were reasons for it 
I am satisfied we would have many. 
That is one of the factors I have in 
mind when I say that mutualization 
has been in the interest of the policy- 
holders.” 

He gave it as his opinion that the 
increase in size of the Metropolitan 
has been of benefit to the policyhold- 
ers, in that it reduced overhead. Re- 
ferring to the recommendation of the 
Armstrong Committee that a ceiling 
should be placed on the amount of 
new business written annually, Mr. 
Ecker pointed out that this viewpoint 
changed as conditions changed, and 
that while Charles Evans Hughes 
had drawn statutes limiting size while 
counsel for the Armstrong Commit- 
tee he later, while New York’s Gov- 
ernor, approved legislation changing 
the original recommendations and 
signed the changed statutes. He 
quoted from an address delivered by 
Mr. Hughes before the twentieth con- 
vention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held in New 
York City on December 9, 1926. 

“The lesson taught by your suc- 
cess,” Mr. Hughes declared in part, 
in his address, “is that cooperation 
must have expert direction. It is 
well that policyholders should have 
the opportunity to correct improper 
management, and their power, though 
latent, must be real; they must have 
the final control. But if they under- 
took to manage affairs directly, they 
would make a mess of it. 

“How to obtain the safeguard of 
ultimate control by those whose in- 
terests are at stake, and the continu- 
ity and efficiency of expert manage- 
ment, without the intrusions and in- 
sincerities of politics or the fantasies 
of dreamers, that is the great prob- 
lem. 


“It has been solved to a gratifying 
degree in your case. . . . From the 
millions of policyholders you would 
get strong criticism if you were re- 
miss, but you are also assured of 
powerful support against mischiev- 
ous assaults upon management which 
they recognize to be conducted in 
their interest. We have a fortunate 
balance, mutual undertakings under 
competent direction, with confidence 
in the integrity of management and 
a wholesome public supervision which 
is now as little menaced by political 
interference as any great public un- 
dertaking in democracy can well hope 
to be.” 

Mr. Ecker later was examined as 
to the procedure followed in the elec- 
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tion of the directors of his own com- 
pany, as to their duties, and as to the 
extent to which they have partici- 
pated in the company’s activities. 

That the Metropolitan’s procedure 
of sending out proxies and ballots to 
their agents, for the purpose of hav- 
ing them filled in by policyholders, is 
not entirely a practical one was evi- 
denced by the agents who followed 
Mr. Ecker as witnesses. Thirteen of 
them, drawn from such eastern cities 
as New York and Philadelphia, testi- 
fied that they had filled in the names 
and policy numbers of policyholders 
on ballots without the consent of the 
policyholders. Some of them stated 
that, inasmuch as there has never 
been in their experience, any opposi- 
tion to the administration ticket of 
directors, they considered their action 
a mere formality and resorted to it 
simply to save time. 

Metropolitan officials did not look 
upon this subterfuge in the same 
light, however, the assertion being 
made by the company’s president, Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, that none of the of- 
ficials either knew of such practices 
or countenanced them. 

John Lord O’Brian, of counsel for 
the Metropolitan, announced to the 
Committee that executives of the 
company in charge of the offices 
where such irregularities are atleged 
to have taken place were on hand in 
Washington to testify in refutation 
of the charges, but they were not 
called to the witness stand. 


HE examination of other insur- 

ance executives called during the 
remaining days of the hearings fol- 
lowed closely the pattern set in the 
examination of Mr. Ecker. They 
were questioned concerning the pro- 
cedure followed in electing directors, 
the extent of policyholder participa- 
tion in these elections, and were asked 
whether directors—such as bankers, 
lawyers, other insurance men—at- 
tempted to make use of their direc- 
torial posts to swing any business of 
the life insurance companies their 
way. The insurance executives de- 
nied that directors used any pressure 
to press their advantageous positions, 
but there was considerable testimony 
attempting to show that bank depos- 
its were often directed to banks in 
which insurance company directors 
were also directors, that two lawyer- 
directors had secured a small amount 
of foreclosure practice, and that 
companies in which directors were in- 
terested had done some business with 
life insurance companies. 


By and large the testimony tended 
to show that the large size of life in- 


surance companies today makes it 
difficult for the policyholders to par- 
ticipate in their direction to the ex- 
tent to which they might if the com- 
panies were smaller, and that the 
companies themselves have adopted 
various expedients to ameliorate this 
condition. The Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Washington, 
D. C., for instance, as one of the 
smaller companies, has managed to 
secure fairly extensive participation 
by its 126,000 policyholders in the 
election of directors, almost 25% of 
them voting. The large companies 
come nowhere near this record, offi- 
cials of some of them testifying that 
policyholder interest in election of 
directors is negligible. 


The hearings ended with the testi- 
mony of Michael J. Cleary, president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The Northwestern has 
adopted a unique device for insuring 
policyholder participation in the com- 
pany’s affairs, Mr. Cleary asserted. 
It annually chooses five policyhold- 
ers to conduct a searching examina- 
tion of the company, with directors 
and officials exercising no control 
over the direction which the inquiry 
takes. 


Insurance executives who were ex- 
amined in the course of the hearings 
were Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company ; 
Cletis E. Tully, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Charles Everett Judson, 
assistant secretary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, Samuel E. 
Mooers, secretary of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Her- 
bert S. Smith, of the legal department 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; Haughton Bell, 
assistant general counsel of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York; Mitchell Follansbee, director 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Thomas A. _ Buckner, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company; Wilfred Kurth, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Home 
Insurance Company; Harry Bot- 
tome, general counsel of the New 
York Life Insurance Company; 
David Franklin Houston, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; Charles D. 
Hilles, director of the New York 
Life Insurance Company; Hendon 
Chubb, director of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of America ; 
and Michael J. Cleary, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 
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~ WISCONSIN SUPREME COURT JOLTS 


INLAND MARINE CONTRACT 


CASE which may have wide 
repercussions in the inland 
marine insurance field has re- 

cently been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin. 
Specifically this concerned a so-called 
“Fine Arts Policy” issued to the 
Layton Art Gallery of Milwaukee. 
Briefly the Court held that Insur- 
ance Commissioner H. J. Mortensen 
of Wisconsin was within his rights 
in requiring the insurer to comply 
with the Fire Insurance Rating Act 
of the state. Included in the decision 
was a ruling that “whether a policy 
of insurance constitutes a marine 
policy must be determined upon the 
facts of the particular case.” 

The court followed a line of rea- 
soning which pointed out that the 
policy protected the property only 
while it was located at the gallery or 
at the vocational school; also that it 
provided protection from transporta- 
tion risks only if notice were given 
to the company and an additional 
premium were paid. In the decision 
the judgment of Judge Alvin C. Reis, 
Circuit Judge of Dane County at 
Madison was affirmed. 


The case arose over an incident 
wherein the insurer had reported a 
policy to the Wisconsin Rating Bu- 
reau with the premium figured at 
$414.90 and the rating bureau de- 
clared that $734.68 was the proper 
amount. The company argued that 
a lower premium charge was correct 
because the policy contained a $50 
deductible clause. However, the rat- 
ing bureau held to its view and an- 
swered that if the insurer wished to 
maintain its position the deductible 
feature should be filed as a rate 
deviation. 


Whereupon the company went into 
court to enjoin the Insurance Com- 
missioner and the rating bureau from 
making the fire insurance rating Act 
applicable “to marine insurance pol- 
icies”. It was also contended that the 
policy on the Layton Art Gallery was 
“a form of marine insurance and not 
subject to the rating law.” It was 
the state’s contention that all policies 
insuring against fire, “whether or not 
within the definition of marine pol- 
icies, were subject to the fire insur- 
ance rating act as to the premiums 
applicable to the fire risks covered by 
the policies.” 


The Supreme Court decision writ- 
ten by Justice Fairchild stated at the 
outset that the company is licensed to 





write both fire and marine insurance 
and that a provision of the Wisconsin 
Statutes forbids a company intention- 
ally to charge a different rate from 
that filed by the bureau of which it is 
a member. Significant paragraphs 
from the decision dealing with this 
point and other arguments follow: 


“> OES this mean that the plaintiff, be- 
ing subject to the rating act because 
licensed to write fire insurance, must file 
rates for its marine policies also, excepting 
only such as relate to property of or in the 
hands of common carriers? It seems ap- 
parent that the Legislature did not so in- 
tend, and that, as the plaintiff contends, the 
Legislature recognized the existence of ma- 
rine insurance as something entirely distinct 
from fire insurance. In legislating with 
reference to fire insurance it was not neces- 
sary to except from the fire rating act ma- 
rine insurance, because the distinction be- 
tween the two types of insurance existed 
without specific provision. 


“But it also is apparent that insurance 
companies cannot by custom so expand and 
distort the concept of marine insurance as 
to modify their obligation to schedule their 
fire insurance rates. The exception in favor 
of marine insurance extends only to tradi- 
tional forms of such insurance, to the type 
of policy which is typical of the class, and 
not to any recently developed or unusual 
type of covering bearing a close resemblance 
to fire insurance. * * * 


“The term ‘inland marine insurance’ ap- 
pears to be comparatively new in the insur- 
ance world. As late as 1909 the term evi- 
dently related to insurance against the risks 
of navigation on lakes, rivers and canals. 
At or about the time of the World War 
the scope of such policies seems to have 
been expanded to include risks of actual or 
technical transportation on land, 


“So far as we can discover, this enlarge- 
ment to include transportation by land is the 
furthest development that the subject has 
had by ordinary custom and usage. Marine 
insurance companies may have developed 
forms of policies which cover risks only 
incidentally related to transportation, but 
we do not think that such policies are so 
distinctively marine insurance, and so dif- 
ferent in subject matter from fire insurance 
as to be included by implication within the 
exceptions to the fire insurance rating act. 

“In fact, it is doubtful whether inland 
transportation insurance is so distinctively 
marine insurance as to be excluded from 
the fire insurance rating act by implication, 
especially in view of the fact that Legisla- 
ture has seen fit to include in the rating 
law an express exception for rolling stock 
of railroads or property in transit while in 
the possession of railroad companies or 
other common carriers, and the property of 
such common carriers used or employed by 
them in their business of carrying freight, 
merchandise, or passengers, Sec. 203.49, 
Stats. 

“It must be held that marine insurance 
relating to transportation by water is, by its 
very nature, excepted from the provisions 
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of the rating law, but that inland marine 
insurance not relating to transportation by 
water is excepted only so far as it comes 
within the provisions of Section 203.49, 
Stats. Difficulties may arise in determining 
whether a particular policy of insurance is 
primarily a marine or common carrier pol- 
icy, or primarily a policy protecting prop- 
erty in location and only incidentally a 
transportation policy. But there is no such 
difficulty in the present case. 


“The Layton Art Gallery policy protects 
the property only while located either at the 
gallery or at the vocational school. The 
coverage may be extended to include trans- 
portation risks, but only upon notice and 
payment of additional premium. 


“The policy is not marine insurance, nor 
does it come within the exception in Sec- 
tion 203.49, Stats. In view of the essential 
nature of marine insurance, we do not con- 
sider that the fact that the insurance is 
against risks other than fire makes this a 
marine policy when none of the risks of 
transportation are insured against. The rat- 
ing bureau, the Commissioner of Insurance 
and the Circuit Court properly concluded 
that the policy was subject to the provisions 
of the fire insurance rating law. 


¢¢7T’HIS conclusion is strengthened when 

we take into consideration the diffi- 
culty of making the rating law effective 
if fire and marine companies were permitted 
to write, in their marine departments, in- 
surance against loss by fire, lightning, wind- 
storm, hail and sprinkler leakage upon 
property at a fixed location, without report- 
ing the rates which they were charging to 
the actuarial bureaus * * * 


“There remains only the question whether 
the plaintiff is required by Section 203.41, 
Stats., to file a deviation because of the 
endorsement providing that $50 shall be de- 
ducted from each loss and the premium re- 
duced accordingly. Such an endorsement is 
authorized by Section 201.20, Stats.” 


The court reviewed provisions of Section 
303.40 of the Wisconsin statutes, which re- 
lates to deviations, and continued: 


“Whether a reduction in premium based 
upon a deductible clause in the policy con- 
stitutes 4 deviation within the meaning of 
Section 203.40, we do not now decide. That 
would appear to be a matter for determina- 
tion in the first instance by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, within the rule-making 
power conferred by Section 200.03 (2) 
Stats. * * * The subject is clearly within 
his jurisdiction, and the question as to what 
constitutes a deviation is not a proper mat- 
ter for consideration in an action to re- 
strain and enjoin. 


“The commissioner acted within his au- 
thority when he ordered the plaintiff to 
comply with the Fire Insurance Rating Act 
with respect to the Layton Art Gallery 
policy, and the trial court was correct in 
refusing to issue the injunction relating 
to that policy. The court was also correct 
in denying the prayer for an injunction ap- 
plicable to all marine insurance. 


“Under the facts in the record, there was 
no occasion for issuing an injunction against 
interfering with policies of marine insur- 
ance in general, including policies insuring 
against the risks of inland transportation 
and navigation. Whether a policy of insur- 
ance constitutes a marine policy must be 
determined upon the facts of the particular 
case.” 
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Big Fires of 1938 


(Continued from page 18) 


December 10, near Houma, La., South- 
down Sugar Refinery. Loss: $920,000. 
Four warehouses containing over 71,000 

bags of sugar and the refinery section of 

this sugar plant were destroyed by fire. 

Due to unprotected openings in outside 

walls and the absence of standard fire walls, 

the fire spread unhindered. The combus- 
tible construction and crowded storage 
conditions also contributed to the large loss. 

The private fire protection was inadequate. 


December 13, Blossburg, Pa. Ward 
Foundry Co. Loss: $480,000 and 1 
Life. 

An employee lost his life, and a large 
l-story frame, metal-clad machine shop was 
rapidly destroyed by fire. The large loss 
was due to poor construction and protec- 
tion, which allowed the fire to get out of 
control after chemical extinguishers had 
no effect. 

December 15, Littleton, N. H., Multiple 
Mercantile. Loss: $300,000. 

Three 3-story frame mercantile buildings 
without fire walls were quickly swept by 
fire which started in a hardware store. It 
was of incendiary origin. In addition to 
inadequate construction, heavy Christmas 
stocks in a dry good store and department 
store were a factor in the large loss. A 
fourth frame building in the row was badly 
damaged. Zero temperatures handicapped 


firemen. 


December 19, Augusta, Me., Kennebec 
Pulp and Paper Co. Loss: $560,000. 
Fire destroyed the frame buildings hous- 

ing the sulphite and wood sections of this 
paper plant. Sprinklers operated, but owing 
to structural conditions and sprinkler equip- 
ment of doubtful efficiency had not extin- 
guished the fire before the weight of water- 
soaked paper products on the second floor 
caused the floor and walls to collapse and 
break sprinkler risers and feed pipes. 

December 23, New Orleans, La., Todd- 
Johnson Dry Docks. Loss: $500,000. 
Fire destroyed 650 feet of a wharf 1519 

feet long and 31 feet wide, an all metal 

boiler house and the dock gear house. Two 
floating dry docks of wooden construction 
moored alongside the warf were damaged. 

A diesel powered work boat, 55 feet long, 

burned and sank. 


Vance C. Smith Honored On 
15th Anniversary 








AT A DINNER IN THE ROYAL YORK 
HOTEL AT TORONTO, ON JANUARY 30, 
over one hundred leaders in the busi- 
ness and official life of Ontario paid 
honor to Vance C. Smith, resident 
secretary of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, on the occasion 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of the company. 

Host at the dinner was James S. 
Kemper, president of the company 
and its associated carriers. Others 
from the company’s home office in 
attendance at the dinner were Chase 
M. Smith, counsel, who acted as 
toastmaster, R. G. Rowe, vice presi- 
dent in charge of claims, and N. C. 
Flanagin, assistant secretary and 
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manager of the Business Extension 
Department. 

Hartley D. McNairn, K. C. Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ontario, 
V. Evan Gray, K. C. a well-known 
barrister, and Victor R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager, Confederation Life As- 
sociation, were among other guests 
prominent in the insurance field who 
gathered at the dinner. 


Julian Reappointed 


GOVERNOR FRANK M. DIX OF ALA- 
BAMA HAS REAPPOINTED FRANK N. 
Julian, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State.” Mr. Julian at present 
heads the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to which 
post he was elected at the Quebec 
meeting of the Association in June 
of last year. 


Analyzing Accidents and 
Improving Safety Factors 


ACCIDENTS DO NOT HAPPEN; THEY 
ARE CAUSED (SAYS GEORGE G. TRAVER, 
manager, of the Greater Chicago 
Safety Council in a recent article in 
the Illinois Journal of Commerce). 
The acceptance-of this fundamental 
fact is the basis of all intelligent 
accident prevention work. 

Every accident is the result of 
either faulty environment or faulty 
human behavior, or a combination of 
these two causes. Faulty environ- 
ment includes all the physical fac- 
tors which may contribute to acci- 
dents, while faulty human behavior 
designates the accidents due to man 
failure or the personal element. 


These are broad, general classifi- 
cations, each subject to extensive 
subdivision, but they do serve the 
purpose of indicating that the solu- 
tion of the accident problem requires 
an attack on two fronts—the phys- 
ical and the human. 

The environmental factors can be 
more easily corrected because they 
consist of physical conditions which 
can be changed through the applica- 
tion of scientific engineering meth- 
ods. They offer concrete, definite 
problems which can be studied and 
analyzed and then be eliminated or 
minimized through physical action. 
It is the improvement of the physical 
environment which we will consider 
briefly in this article. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that the solution of the accident prob- 
lem can never be brought about sole- 
ly by mechanical means, because if 
every possible safeguard, which the 


genius of the traffic engineer and 
automobile manufacturer might build 
into the highway and the car, was 
provided the human element would 
still be the determining factor. Ex- 
perience in industrial plants has 
proved that the most elaborate and 
exhaustive safeguarding of machin- 
ery will not entirely eliminate acci- 
dents. The human element remains 
a problem which must receive in- 
creased attention. 


The first problem, however, in any 
community is to provide the safest 
possible streets for the use of motor- 
ists and pedestrians, and to eliminate 
as many as is humanly possible of 
the physical hazards to driving. The 
possibilities along this line are limit- 
less, and in most cities and towns the 
surface has been barely scratched. 

Most of the ills and hazards of our 
streets and highways are due to the 
fact that the majority of them were 
not designed for the use of the auto- 
mobile—they were designed to meet 
the requirements of the horse and 
buggy days and now we are attempt- 
ing to adapt them to an entirely dif- 
ferent mode of transportation. 


The fundamental and complete re- 
diagram and rebuilding of these 
street and highway systems is a tre- 
mendous problem, requiring years of 
planning and countless millions in 
money. If we could have rebuilt our 
cities and towns and completely re- 
vamped our highway systems with 
the advent of the automobile, many 
if not all of the physical or environ- 
mental causes of accidents might 
have been eliminated. 

But the limitations of time and 
money have necessitated the adjust- 
ment and adaptation of existing fa- 
cilities to the end of eliminating and 
minimizing as many of the physical 
causes of accidents as possible. These 
changes and improvements have fa- 
cilitated the flow of traffic as well as 
eliminated accidents. 

The adaptation of our street and 
highway systems to the automobile 
and to the vastly increased volume 
of traffic has given rise to a new 
branch of engineering and to a new 
group of professional traffic engi- 
neers. Traffic engineering is essen- 
tially the application of engineering 
methods to the discovery and solu- 
tion of traffic problems. As expressed 
by a leader in this new field, the pur- 
pose of traffic engineering is “to pro- 
vide adequate streets and highways 
properly safeguarded, and equipped 
with signs, signals and regulations 
to handle vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic demands successfully.” 

Every state, every county and 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Night view showing Northwestern Home Office Building at Seattle, illuminated by new method. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL BUILDING 
INSTALLS UNIQUE AIRPLANE BEACON 


SPECTACULAR foretaste of 

the trend in architectural light- 
ing effects of the future is afforded 
by the Zeon airplane and navigation 
beacon, sixty feet in height, which 
has just been installed atop the home 
office building of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association at Seattle, 
Washington. Requiring more than 
one-third of a mile of Zeon tubing, 
the beacon and the tubes of light 
which encircle the building’s top rep- 
resent the first major installation of 
Zeon lighting in North America. 





Zeon light, which is many times 
more powerful than the old Neon 
type of tubular illumination, is being 
used extensively at both the New 
York and San Francisco World 
Fairs, and the distinctive effects 
which it permits make it likely that 
it will be widely adopted for archi- 
tectural delineation and identification 
lighting throughout the United States 
during the next few years. 

“We were especially interested in 
pioneering this new type of lighting,” 
Northwestern officials state, “because 
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of its symbolism—it symbolizes mu- 
tual insurance, which is older than 
the nation and yet as modern as to- 
morrow.” 

Zeon lighting, which has been in- 
troduced into the United States only 
within the past six months, employs 
the same current and electrical de- 
vices as the old Neon tubing, but its 
light is many times more brilliant. 
This is due to the utilizing of the 
ultra-violet rays which were present 
in the old tubes, but which have pre- 
viously been wasted. They are now 
converted to usable light by their 
action upon florescent powders with 
which the tubes are specially pre- 
pared and coated. Although the bril- 
liant illumination of the Northwest- 
ern Building produces over 364,220 
lumens of light, the actual cost of 
operation is less than fifteen cents per 
hour for power consumption. 

The two and one-half million can- 
dle power red light which tops the 
beacon, revolving six times per min- 
ute, is visible for many miles, and 
makes the building Seattle’s outstand- 
ing landmark. It is designated on 
government navigation charts as an 
aero hazard beacon, and serves an 
additional purpose as a valuable nav- 
igation aid to ships plying Puget 
Sound in inclement weather. 


Mississippi Ruling on Cotton 
Gins 


IN A RECENT RULING INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER JOHN SHARP WIL- 
liams III of Mississippi cautioned all 
fire companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in the state that their licenses 
would not be renewed when they ex- 
pire on March 1 unless they notify 
him that they have no marine con- 
tracts on cotton gins and other mach- 
inery. The ruling reads as follows: 


“Under date of October 1, this depart- 
ment addressed a communication to every 
company with reference to the coverage of 
cotton gins and other machinery under 
marine contracts. This letter asked for a 
reply. Some companies have replied. Some 
companies have replied, but others failed 
even to acknowledge the same. 

“Under date of December 20, all com- 
panies were bulletined as follows: 


“Tn addition to the prohibitions set forth 
in Section II of the definition, Mississippi 
adds: I—Cotton gin machinery cotton seed 
oil mill machinery and other machinery and 
(or) engines may not be insured by a 
marine or transportation policy after in- 
stallation, although title remains in the 
seller.’ 

“The purpose of this communication is to 
advise that any company who fails or re- 
fuses to advise this department that it has 
no insurance in conflict with this ruling 
prior to the expiration of its present li- 
cense (March 1, 1939), will not have its 
license renewed.” 
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OHIO AGENTS BREAK WITH NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


HE controversy which has now 
resulted in the recent withdrawal 
of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents as a co-extensive 
member of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents appears to indi- 
cate a growing spirit of independence 
among producers. 


L. Calvin Jones, Youngstown, as 
president of the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, set forth a num- 
ber of the state association’s griev- 
ances in the letter of resignation 
which he dispatched to the national 
body. Walter H. Bennett, the Na- 
tional Association’s general counsel, 
replied to them more in sorrow than 
in anger. He pointed out that the 
Ohio Association has a voice in na- 
tional affairs, that efforts have been 
made to work out the situations com- 
plained of for the best advantage’ of 
all, and that doubtless other heads of 
state associations would be as sorry 
to see the Ohio Association withdraw 
as he is personally. 

The Ohio Association’s agency bul- 
letin has advised members that “steps 
have been taken by your board of 
trustees for the servicing of our 
members in national matters. These 
steps include arrangement to handle 
any matters which may come up in 
Washington and conferences with 
company groups on any matters of 
agent-company policy.” 

The letter of President Jones of 
the Ohio Association to general coun- 
sel Bennett read as follows: 


“This is to advise you that by order of 
its board of trustees, the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, Inc., hereby with- 
draws as a co-extensive member of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
effective immediately. I am likewise in- 
structed to advise you that the board took 
this action with reluctance and only after 
careful consideration of the matter over a 
considerable period of time. 

“The officers and trustees of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents have come 
to the conclusion that the present policies 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents are not representative of the aims 
and principles of the Ohio Association. 
Over the past several years the policies of 
the National Association have been in oppo- 
sition to the work done by this association 
on behalf of its members, and for the sake 
of the record we feel we should recite some 
of these instances. 

“1, The Ohio Association has been en- 
deavoring to restore the financed automobile 
business to the local agents. The National 
Association has openly opposed some of our 
efforts in this matter when this association 
was acting not only under the direction of 
its board of trustees but under the instruc- 
tions of its general membership. 

“2. The Ohio Association is and has been 


opposed to production branch offices. The 
National Association, once opposed to them, 
has modified its position to one of permis- 
sion of branch offices under certain condi- 
tions, but which plan is still against the 
best interests of our members. 

“3. In the course of its dealings more 
than a year ago on agency contracts under 
the guise of their necessity from the stand- 
point of social security, the National Asso- 
ciation approved the signing of the con- 
tracts. Because these contracts struck at 
the principle of agents’ ownership of expira- 
tions and created a fiduciary relationship 
on the part of agents, the Ohio Association 
opposed the unqualified acceptance of the 
contracts and demonstrated by official word 
from Washington that the signing of such 
contracts was not necessary under the So- 
cial Security Law. 

“4. The National Association has failed 
to assert proper opposition to the organiza- 
tion of a fire insurance company by the 
mortgage banking interests of the country 
Such apparent complacency in the face of 
this threat to the agency business is con- 
trary to what we believe to be for the best 
interests of our members and the members 
of the National Association. 

“In addition to those matters enumerated 
we are now advised that the National Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a uniform agents’ law 
which, if enacted, would destroy much of 
the work of this Association in Ohio over 
a long period of years. This Association 
has conducted a long and difficult struggle 
to prevent foreign brokers from competing 
in the Ohio field with resident agents in 
this state. The proposed uniform agents’ 
law would open the door in Ohio to the 
competition of the foreign broker. The 
proposed uniform law contains so many 
features destructive to the work of this As- 
sociation for the protection of its members 
that we have been compelled to make rep- 
resentations to our Insurance Department 
and members of the Legislature to prevent 
consideration of such legislation. 

“You likewise propose to amend the Con- 
stitution of your organization in that you 
advocate upholding the principles of one 
tvpe of insurance. The Ohio Association 
endeavors to represent the agency view- 
noint only, without regard to what com- 
nanies may be in the agents’ offices. The 
National Association is taking sides in a 
disputation between different types of com- 
panies which places it in an untenable po- 
sition so far as the majority of our mem- 
bers, who have both types of companies in 
their agencies, are concerned. 

“The Board of Trustees of the Ohio As- 
sociation is, therefore, forced to the inev- 
itable and unalterable conclusion that it has 
no right to collect funds from its members 
and to lend financial and other support to 
an organization committed to propositions 
not acceptable to a major portion of its 
membership. We believe that the dues paid 
by our members should be used exclusively 
in bettering their condition and in improving 
their relationship with companies as a 
whole rather than to divert this revenue in 
aiding either side of a controversy between 
companies. 

“We have previously gone on record to 
the effect that this Association cannot give 
up its independent right to act in behalf 
of and for the protection of its own mem- 





bers. The National Association in its Oc- 
tober letter to state associations endeavored 
to bring such a situation about. This condi- 
tion is particularly anomalous in view of the 
fact that the National Association’s policy 
has been to conduct negotiations and make 
investigations without seeking the advice 
or opinion of the state associations and has 
attempted to commit the agents of the coun- 
try to a point of view which this, and prob- 
ably other state associations, have found 
impossible to accept. 

“We have recently advised the National 
Association that we are not in accord with 
its system of selection of a governing body. 
This does not mean that we fail to recog- 
nize the need and proper place of an or- 
ganization on a national basis or that we 
are finally and irrevocably opposed to na- 
tional affiliation with an organization com- 
mitted to similar principles and governed 
in a democratic fashion. While we regret 
the necessity for taking the position which 
we have, our action is none the less posi- 
tive and final.” 


F PARTICULAR interest was 

Mr. Bennett’s answer to the item 

concerning financed automobiles. He 
said in part: 

“The national executive committee, meet- 
ing in St. Paul, had for consideration pro- 
tests against the action of the secretary of 
the Ohio Association in addressing a letter 
to Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings. 
asking him, as stated in the Ohio Agency 
Bulletin of July 20, 1938, to investigate the 
financed automobile insurance business with 
a view to determining whether or not a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
was involved. The Ohio secretary had 
brought this matter to the attention of the 
National Association after the letter had 
been sent to the Attorney-General. 

“The executive committee, in reviewing 
this correspondence. held to the opinion 
that to invite the Federal Government to 
investigate any branch of the insurance 
business would lead almost inevitably to the 
investigation of other phases, and ultimately 
to Federal regulation or control, conse- 
quences which the committee members felt 
would be highly undesirable. 

“It further was of the opinion that it is 
ill-advised for a single State association 
to embark on an enterprise of nation-wide 
scope, without first determining if such ac- 
tion meets with the approval of the other 
State associations. The committee felt that 
in inviting this Federal investigation, which 
affects all States alike, the Ohio association 
was denying to other States that same 
benefit of ‘State rights’ which it so jealously 
guards for itself. 

“The committee was also of the opinion 
that if a national program should be under- 
taken, it should be done through the na- 
tional organization. An abstract of the min- 
utes of this meeting was sent to the State 
association officers, in a letter of October 
24, asking for their reactions. The replies 
received from numbers of States, many of 
which took polls of their executive commit- 
tees, gives assurance that the action taken 
met with the approval of the membership 
as a whole, who considered the committee’s 
course wise and beneficial to the vast ma- 
jority of the agents. Dissenting were the 
Ohio association and one individual officer 
of another State.” 
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- NOTHER section of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s reply of special signih- 
cance just now was: 

“Agency Contracts. The next specific 
compiaint refers to agency contracts in con- 
nection with Federal Social Security tax 
matters and the charge alleges that ‘these 
contracts struck at the principle of agents’ 
ownership of expirations and created a 
fiduciary relationship on the part of agents.’ 
It may be that this reference is to such con- 
tracts in their original form. One could 
hardly make such a statement if he was fa- 
miliar with the work that was done at that 
time, resulting in an agreement between the 
National Association and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, whereby these 
organizations agreed in writing as follows: 

“‘In the event of termination of this 
agreement (the agency contracts men- 
tioned), the agent having promptly ac- 
counted for and paid over premiums for 
which he may be liable, the agent’s records, 
use and control of expirations shall remain 
the property of the agent and be left in his 
undisputed possession.’ 

“This amending agreement did not change 
the legal aspect of the principle of the own- 
ership of expirations. It only clarified in 
the contracts, that which had been agreed 
to long before that time by practically every 
fire, casualty and surety insurance company 
doing business in the United States, and 
as established by numerous court decisions. 

“Subsequently, in working out a uniform 
agency contract for casuaity and surety 
companies, it was agreed in writing between 
the National Association on the one hand 
and the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives on the other, with reference to 
this same point, as follows: ‘In the event 
of the termination of this agreement and 
provided the agent has promptly accounted 
for and paid to the company all premiums 
and other moneys or securities collected or 
held for on behalf of the company for which 
the agent may be liable, the records of the 
agent and the use and control of expira- 
tions shall remain the property of the agent 
and be left in his undisputed possession.’ 

“Again it is difficult to understand why 
the Ohio Association believes that as 
amended and adopted ‘these contracts struck 
at the principle of agents’ ownership of ex- 
pirations.’ It was never contended on the 
part of the administration of the National 
Association that an agency contract had to 
be in the identical words of these contracts 
under discussion, but it was believed im- 
portant that they should show that the rela- 
tionship of employer and employe did not 
exist. 


ESPECTING the National As- 
sociation’s leaning toward stock 
insurance Mr. Bennett is patiently el- 
oquent if not always logical, as the 
following excerpts show. 

“It appears that the gravamen of the 
complaint lies in the proposal affecting Sec- 
tion 1 of Article II, which in its entirety 
reads as follows: ‘Its object shall be to sup- 
port right principles and to oppose bad 
practices in the transaction of the business 
of insurance; to uphold the principles of 
capital stock insurance; and to support 


those insurance companies which are loyal 
to the American agency system.’ The new 
matter proposed to be inserted in the article 
follows the first semicolon. Whether or not 
this change will be made depends entirely 
upon the will of the members as expressed 
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at the convention after due deliberation and 
consideration. 

“In any event, there is nothing new about 
the association desiring to uphold the prin- 
ciple of capital stock insurance. Way back 
in 1921, nearly eighteen years ago, the Na- 
tional Association adopted a ringing resolu- 
tion following a vigorous attack made by a 
New York investigating committee upon 
the business of stock insurance. 

“After reciting at considerable length the 
conditions existing, the National Associa- 
tion’s resolution then continued : 

“‘In view of the foregoing conditions 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in annual convention assembled, 
renews its fealty to stock fire insurance 
companies, and bespeaks greater co-opera- 
tion in the future. We pledge our members 
to undertake the education of the public in 
order that the business may not be misun- 
derstood or maligned. We call upon the 
various States to see that the same high 
standard of solvency imposed upon stock 
insurance companies be extended to all 
other classes of property insurance carriers, 
so that the good name of stock fire insur- 
ance may not be tarnished by failures of 
co-operatives operating under a permitted 
restriction of the liabilities of their mem- 
bers, and a reserve less than adequate.” 

“So wholly outside and beyond the ques- 
tion of whether this proposed amendment 
to the National Constitution shall be 
adopted or rejected, it must be obvious that 
the suggestion is nothing new in the annals 
and records of the National Association. 
The amendment, if adopted, in no wise af- 
fects membership in the National Associa- 
tion, as such qualification rests solely in 
the State association units.” _ 

Meantime the general insurance 
public will await with great interest 
the next move which may indicate 
further revolution in the ranks of 


the National Association. 





Analyzing Accidents 

(Continued from page 24) 
every community—large or small— 
requires the intelligent application of 
this new science of traffic engineer- 
ing to its street and highway prob- 
lems. Every large city should employ 
a full-time traffic engineer to take 
charge of the work of traffic plan- 
ning, to the end of facilitating the 
flow of traffic and eliminating or con- 
trolling every possible physical haz- 
ard which is inherent in the street 
or highway itself. 

Smaller cities should have the serv- 
ices of a competent engineer on a 
part-time or consulting basis. Even 
the smaller towns and villages should 
avail themselves of the professional 
advice and service available to them 
through the county and state high- 
way departments in the intelligent 
planning and solving of their traffic 
problems. 

An intelligent approach to the 
elimination and control of street and 
highway accidents requires a careful 
study of accident records. A scien- 
tific analysis of the facts disclosed 
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by these statistics and the applica- 
tion of engineering principles to the 
situation may include such remedial 
measures as: 

“Slow” signs. 

“Stop” signs. 

Pavement markings. 

Parking restrictions. 

Stop and go lights. 

Cutting back curbs at corners. 

Removal of shrubbery or other ob- 
structions to vision. 

Installation of safety zones. 

Special lighting. 

Pedestrian tunnels. 

Grade separations. 

The application of any of these 
correctives must be based on careful 
study and the facts of the situation 
and not on curb opinions or as the 
result of the activity of pressure 
groups. The immediate task is the 
adaptation of existing facilities to 
the new problems presented by mod- 
ern volumes of street and highway 
traffic. 

The development of new facilities, 
planned for the automobile, offers an 
opportunity to eliminate and control 
practically all of the physical hazards 
inherent in the highway. In the con- 
struction of all new streets and high- 
ways primary consideration should 
be given to the elimination of every 
possible physical hazard and to mak- 
ing these thoroughfares as nearly 
foolproof as possible. 

This means that streets and high- 
ways must be widened; that oppos- 
ing lanes of traffic whenever possible 
must be separated ; that sharp curves 
and grades be eliminated ; that grade 
separations be provided at dangerous 
intersections; and that adequate 
lighting facilities be installed as a 
part of the original layout. There is 
no other field where the expenditure 
of public funds can bring a greater 
return in happiness, safety and eco- 
nomic service than in the creation of 
adequate streets and highways. 

The trend in retent years to divert 
funds designated for the mainte- 
nance and extension of safe highway 
facilities is a most unfortunate one, 
and the safety of motorists and 
pedestrians demands that in the fu- 
ture it be stopped. 

The elimination of the physical 
causes of accidents—the faulty en- 
vironment —can largely be accom- 
plished through intelligent street and 
highway planning. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 


1938 





CASH IN OFFICE AND BANKS “Ng <2 0 oe 6 6 + © + OLMCR Cone 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS (Market Value) 2,952,090.00 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS (Market Value) Rae te 1,020,105.94 
UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS AND STOCKS (Market Value) oe 172,244.00 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDINGS (Home Office and Industrial Hospital) . . . . . 783,456.28 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS (Leased or Land Contracts) . . .... . =. + 197,641.06 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES (Improved property only) . . .....+.e+e-s 72,865.62 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION (Less than 90 daysdue). . ... . . 815,849.78 


ACCRUED INTEREST ON SECURITIES 22,194.38 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . $7,099,280.03 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


RESERVE FOR LOSSES NOT YET DUE (As required by Reserve Statute) 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS (As required by Reserve Statute) , 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS ... . ef 







- $3,341,778.73 
1,793,587.66 


265,110.76 
VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE (For any other possible punlinannines 260,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES . $5,600,477.15 
NET SURPLUS 1,498,802.88 








TOTAL LIABILITIES, RESERVE AND SURPLUS . $7,099,280.03 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $7,224,545.26 
. 


We hereby certify that the above statement of assets and liabilities and 


surplus, in our opinion, correctly sets forth the financial condition 
of the Michigan utual 8. 


Liability Company at December 31, 193 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Inc. 
Public Accountants and Auditors 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ro aig ens Detroit Frederick T. DuCharme . Detroit fF. H. Meyer Grand Rapids 
Sec.-Treas., Detroit Steel Products Director, The Detroit Bank Pres., Leitelt Iron Works 


ae a 6 > 4k 4 o> Detroit r Walter E. Otto sea Siren Detroit 
The S. B. Hill Estate ee ic Coan Detselt President of the Company 

W.H. Burnham. ... . Adrian pad +g ee eee , rey Owen . . Grand Rapids 

Industrialist James Inglis . i aa Detroit Pres., Michigan Bakeries, Inc. 

Frederick L. Colby, Jr. . . Detroit Chairman, American Blower Corp. gar] W. Robert _ Detroit 
Sec.-Treas., Berry Brothers, Inc. A.F.Jackson ...... Detroit The Roberts Brass Mig. Co. 

View S. Cie. Jr. ia —_— V.-P., Mich. Malldable Iron Co. A. a ive Detroit 
res., Rotary Electric Stee \ : res ciety for Savings 

H.A.Consor ..... Monroe . A. —_ ince ie en nd — H. N. Torrey, M.D. . . Detroit 

Pres., Weis Mfg. Co. a) ae ee _ Sur. Dir. of the Company’ s Hospital 

eee . Detroit G. P. McCallum... Ann Arbor S. Wells Utley. ..... Detroit 


Pres., Long Mfg. Co. Director, Michigan Motor Bus Assn. Pres., Detroit Steel Casting Co. 








OFFICERS 


Walter E. Otto . . President and General Manager 

i PS sc ae & & ete Vice-President Te, AS ik ct te i Surgical Director 
PCr +6 + eee eee Vice-President eee ee Vice-Pres. Automobile Sales 
GS. 6 Ss 6 oars we 4 Vice-President N. H. Kimberly . . . Vice-Pres. Compensation Sales 
P<. do. Shwe a eel Secretary H. J. Lowry . Vice-Pres. Receipts-Disbursements 
So 6 ad. a ook oe a ee Comptroller W.R. MacGregor ...... Vice-Pres. Claims 
oe ae see ow Oe Treasurer le a See eae er Assistant Secretary 

my Wee We a tt Assistant Secretary 


DIVIDEND PAYING 





NON-ASSESSABLE 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 MADISON AVENUE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN e PHONE CHERRY 4800 
Branches in Principal Cities in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana 
Automobile ° Group Accident and Health and General Casualty Lines 


FOUNDED IN 1912 


Workmen’s Compensation + 

























































































A West Indian Settlement—Hamilton’s Birthplace 


THE WISDOM OF THRIFT 


During Alexander Hamilton's boyhood days, his family became 
impoverished which, no doubt, helped him to understand and 
appreciate the true wisdom of saving and thriftiness. 


One of the fundamental principles which led to the formation 
of the Federal Mutuals was to provide property owners with 
sound insurance protection at a substantial saving in cqst. The 
millions of dollars in dividends that have been returned to 
policyholders tell more eloquently than words can the real 
contribution that has been made to property owners by the 


Federal Mutuals. 


Federal Mutuals’ policyholders now save Up to 40% on Fire 
and Allied Coverages. 


an 
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FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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Gains for 1938 


Premium Income Increased from $26,566.765.96 to 
$26,911,679.42 
An Increase of $344,913.46 
Assets Increased From $30,244,092.33 to $34.171,977.53 
An Increase of $3,927,885.20 
Net Surplus Increased from $4,102,229.25 to $4,668,053.96 
An Increase of $565,824.71 


Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash 
dividends since organization over $120,000,000 


@ Each year since its organization in 1912, 
Lumbermens has grown in size and strength. The 
premiums of $29,562.55, reported at the close of 
1912, have grown to $26,911,679.42. Assets which 
once were $28,939.85 now total $34,171,977.53. 


The company’s continued progress through 
war, panics and depressions, testifies to the se- 
curity, service and savings it offers on Automo- 
bile, Boiler, Compensation and general casualty 
insurance, and Fidelity bonds. 


Statement at Close of Business December 31, 1938, 


(Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds at December 31, 

1938 market. Stocks at book value which is less than 

market value. Voluntary contingency and special reserves 

are sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. If all 

securities were valued at market, assets and surplus each 
would be increased $459,202.07.) 


Cash in banks $10,404,669.78 
U. S. Government bonds 11,997,636.57 
State, county and municipal bonds 1,579,365.39 
Canadian bonds 408,199.48 
Public utility and other bonds 1,546,861.67 
Stocks 2,617,617.65 
First mortgage loans on real estate 1,166,136.30 
Real estate (including home office site) 1,154,200.00 
Premiums in transmission 3,177,602.64 
Accrued interest and other assets 119,688.05 


Total Cash Assets $34,171,977.53 


Reserve for losses not yet due $15,744,238.47 
Reserve for unearned premiums 8,614,744.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends.... 3,827,580.90 
Reserve (special) 317,360.20 
Reserve for contingencies 1,000,000.00 


Total Liabilities and Reserves $29,503,923.57 
Net Cash Surplus 4,668,053.96 


$34,171,977.53 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
HOME OFFICE:—MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Save With Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


Affiliated Companies : = National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company; Federal Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; The Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company. 
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